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A HARD SUMMER FOR THE SOFT RAG BABY. 


Mr. TILDEN. “ Now don’t wake it, dear: the second bottle did it.” a 
Mks. TILDEN. “You are a wonderful Nurse, darling. See! the Angels are whispering to it.” 
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WHAT THE BULLET SANG, 
Br BRET HARTE. 


O soy of creation, 
To be! 
O rapture to fly 
And be free! 
Be the battle lost or won, 
Though its smoke shall hide the sun, 
I shall find my Love—the one 
Born for me! 


I shall know him where he stands, 
All alone, 

With the power in his hands 
Not o’erthrown; 

I shall know him by his face, 

By his godlike front and grace; 

I shall hold him for a space, 
All my own! 


It is he—O my Love! 
So bold! 

It is I—all thy love 
Foretold! 

It is I. O Love, what bliss! 

Dost thou answer to my kiss? 

Ah, sweetheart, what is this? 
Lieth there 
So cold! 
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Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains an interesting double-page en- 
graving of “The London Season,” a page of 
“ Sketches in Montenegro,” and a spirited Polit- 
ical Cartoon. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


~THE CANDIDATES AND THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


N ANY newspapers have published the 

passage of Governor Haygs’s letter 
that treats of the reform of the civil service 
side by side with that of Mr. TILDEN’s. It 
is the best way of showing the real] position 
of each candidate. Governor HAYEs speaks 
in the tone of clear perception and profound 
conviction, like a man of courage expecting 
quietly to face the contest which his dec- 
laration invokes ; Governor TILDEN, in the 
vague and evasive tone of one who knows 
that the public opinion which he wishes to 
propitiate demands the reform, while the 
party upon which he must chiefly rely for 
election despises and flouts it. There is, 
moreover, an essential and radical differ- 
ence. Governor Hayes believes sincerely 
and has long believed in civil service reform. 
His views are not assumed for the purposes 
of this canvass. In his inaugural address 
as Governor of Ohio, in July, 1870, General 
HaYEs said, alluding to partisan patronage 
as the basis of the civil service: 

‘“*The evils of this system in State affairs are per- 
haps of sinall moment compared with those which 
prevail under the same system in the transaction of 
the business of the national government. But at no 
distant day they are likely to become serious even in 
the administration of State affairs. ...A radical reform 
in the civil service of the general government has been 
proposed....The introduction of this reform will be 
attended with some difficulties. But in revising our 
State Constitution, if this object is kept constantly in 
view, there is little reason to doubt that it can be suc- 
cessfully accomplished.” 


Again, in 1872, in a public speech as a can- 
didate for Congress, with no more expecta- 
tion of a nomination for the Presidency than 
the reader of these lines, General HaYEs, 
after a vigorous description of the evils of 
the present practice, said: 

“The system is a bad one. It destroys the inde- 
pendence of the separate departments of the govern- 
ment, and it degrades the civil service. It ought to be 
abolished....We ought to have a reform of the sys- 
tem of appointme nts to the civil sre, thorough, 
radical, and complete.” 

These are the words of a practical and ex- 
perienced public man, who has sincere con- 
victions and purposes upon the subject. 
Governor TILDEN, so far as has ever appear- 
ed, has no opinions or convictions upon it 
whatever, except that public officers should 
not be thieves and knaves. He has grown 
old in the school of “the spoils.” He has 
never to our knowledge said a word in fa- 
yor of a reform of the spoils system, or of a 


non-partisan service, which is the substance 
of reform, and in his official acts he has con- 
formed strictly to the practice which it is 
the object of a thorough reform to destroy. 
He would undoubtedly have honest men in 
office, but that is not a reform of the civil 
service system. 

In his letter of acceptance Governor TIL- 
DEN says that there are two evils in our 
civil service: one is the prevalent idéa that 
it exists, not for the benefit of the ‘people, 
but for that of the office-holders; and the 
other, the organization of the office-holding 
class into a band of political mercenaries. 
The first step 4n reform he states to be the 
elevation of the standard of selection, and 
the second a conscientious exercise of the 
power ofremoval. After these we may abol- 
ish unnecessary offices, and then proceed to 
careful organization of a bettersystem. But 
no reform will be complete until the Presi- 
dent is disqualified for re-election. Gov- 
ernor TILDEN sneers at “self-imposed re- 
strictions by candidates or incumbents,” 
meaning the declaration of Governor HAYES 
that he should not be a candidate for re- 
election. The difference between them upon 
this point is that Governor HAYEs is honor- 
ably engaged by his own word not to seek a 
re-election, thereby disposing of all personal 
motives to thwart reform, while Governor 
TILDEN is not. He leaves open his chance 
of a second term, and consequently all the 
personal inducements to perpetuate the 
present system. He merely does what the 
great corrupter of the civil service, ANDREW 
JACKSON, did. In each of his first three 
Messages to Congress, JACKSON urgently 
recommended, like Governor TILDEN, a con- 
stitutional limitation of the Presidency to 
one term. In his fourth Message JACKSON 
omitted the recommendation, for he had al- 
ready been re-elected for a second term, 
having zealously prostituted the executive 
patronage to that end during all bis first 
term. 

The two evils which Governor TILDEN 
mentions as infesting our civil service are 
merely symptoms directly due to the pres- 
ent purely partisan system of appointments. 
There can be no reform without correcting 
this system, and that Governor TILDEN does 
not propose to do. He says that the first 
step is the elevation of the standard of se- 
lection; that is to say, only the honest and 
competent must be appointed. Is there any 
body who says any thing else? Does any 
body demand the selection of the dishonest 
and incompetent? Every rogue now in of- 
fice has been appointed by those who insist 
with Governor TILDEN that only the honest 
and competent shall be selected. The diffi- 
culty is in the very position that Governor 
TILDEN assumes, namely, the appointment 
of the incompetent and unfaithful by those 
who insist that only the honest and fit shall 
be selected. The vital question of reform 
is not whether, but how, the standard shall 
be elevated ; and upon that point Governor 
TILDEN has nothing to say. His second 
step is faithful exercise of the authority to 
remove for misconduct. That is, of course, 
desirable, but it is something that depends 
entirely upon the personal character of the 
appointing officer, and it is a power which, 
as Governor TILDEN’s great party leader, 
ANDREW JACKSON, showed, is liable to the 
most monstrous abuse. Indeed, it has been 
proved by experience to be a power too lia- 
ble to abuse to be tolerated in any system 
which does not guard most carefully against 
its illicit exercise. There are many intelli- 
gent and sincere friends of reform who think 
that the most important step of all is the 
strict regulation of the arbitrary power 
which Governor TILDEN would leave un- 
touched, with a prayerful hope that it would 
be properly exercised. 

Governor TILDEN’s treatment of this sub- 
ject by its evasions and omissions shows 
conclusively, to our apprehension, that he 
is not himself in favor of a real reform of 
the system, and that he is perfectly aware 
that he would be dropped by his party if he 
declared for it. There is nothing in what 
he says to prevent, in case of his election, as 
clean a partisan sweep of the offices as that 
which JACKSON made, and which his party 
will demand. All that he says is, in sub- 
stance, that there ought to be good men in 
the high offices, and that they ought to 
appoint good men in the lower, and re- 
move bad men. The Democratic clerk of 
Mr. MORRISON’sS committee, who named his 
child for the assassin of Mr. LINCOLN, and 
the Democratic door-keeper of the House, 
FITZHUGH, would cordially agree that Gov- 
ernor TILDEN treats the subject of civil 
service reform like a statesman of the sound 
Jacksonian school. But every man who has 
seriously studied the subject will see at once 
that he has dextrously trifled with one of 
the gravest questions of the time. And 
again the sincere words of Governor HAYEs 
upon the subject ring out in manly and in- 
spiring contrast. Governor HAYEs knows 
that among his supporters there is a power- 
ful and swiftly increasing body that de- 


mands reform upon the principles he pro- 
claims. Governor TILDEN knows nossuch 
body among his supporters, and he there- 
fore carefully announces no principles what- 
ever. He knows, as every intelligent man 
in the country knows, that with his parti- 
sans “reform of the civil service” means 
turning out Republicans and turning in 
Democrats; and that is the “administrative 
reform” to which a TILDEN Administration 
would introduce us. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY IN NEW 
YORK. 


THE Republicans of New York will not 
forget that their bret} ren in other States 
are looking toward them with peculiar in- 
terest. The action of the State Convention 
is awaited with intense expectation, for it 
is believed that we in New York understand 
this State to be the battle-ground, and that 
the condition of success is clear. It is our 
duty in New York to prove that the action 
at Cincinnati and the letters of Governor 
HaYEeEs and Mr. WHEELER represent the real 
spirit and purpose of this election. In an 
interview with a reporter of the Herald, 
which was published on the 5th of June, 
Mr. CORNELL, the chairman of the New York 
Republican Committee, remarked that “a 
party can never be successful which pan- 
ders to dissatisfied elements.” If by the 
word “panders” he meant yielding unrea- 
sonably, the remark need not be challenged, 
for unreasonable action is never desirable. 
But assuming the word to be an inadvert- 
ence, and that the remark means that the 
secret of party success is disregard of party 
dissatisfaction and criticism, the remark is 
merely a repetition of the theory of the des- 
potic Democratic party organization which 
was derived from AARON BuRR. It was, 
however, as Mr. CORNELL will remember, 
the dissatisfied elements that have made 
and destroyed all the old parties, and it is 
the cordial adhesion of the dissatisfied ele- 
ments in the Republican party to the na- 
tional nominations that now presages the 
election of HAYES and WHEELER. 

In the State of New York the dissatisfied 
element is always very large. It is, indeed, 
but another name for the independent vote. 
Now there are two situations in which that 
vote is imposing and controlling. One is 
when there is no vast and immediate issue ; 
the other when there is a vague and general 
desire of change. In this election and at 
this time both those situations are combined. 
There is no absorbing issue, and there is a 
great disposition for change. Happily the 
Republican national nominations and the 
general tendency of the party promise the 
kind of change desired. But if the action 
of the New York Convention should show 
blindness or defiant indifference to that de- 
sire, it would be treason to the cause, and 
endanger Kepublican success in the country 
by apparently abandoning New York. 

The Convention, it seems to us, should 
nominate a.candidate well known to the 


country as of spotless character, of the most | 


vigorous ability, and who has been rather 
“dissatisfied” than satisfied with many re- 
cent party tendencies. He should be one 
of whom we might all be proud, and the 
unquestioned peer of any candidate whom 
the Democrats could nominate, even if every 
Democrat in ‘the State should be at their 
service. Is it a time when “ light weights,” 
or mere partisans, or adroit managers will 
make candidates sure to win? Is it a time 
when we may safely disregard the well- 
known feelings and purposes of the best 
class of Republicans, whose votes are essen- 
tial to success? Is it a time when we may 
announce to the country that the letters of 
Governor HAYES and Mr. WHEELER do not 
represent the principles or the policy of 
New York Republicans? It certainly is 
not, and such we believe to be the Repub- 
lican conviction of the State. If that con- 
viction is justly represented at Saratoga, it 
will designate some such candidate as we 
have indicated, and “with him we'll beat 
little VAN, VAN: VAN is a used-up man!” 


—— 


MR. TILDEN AND RESUMPTION. 


THE late letter of Mr. TILDEN has now 
been generally read and fully considered by 
the country. It is a shrewd and skillful 
attempt to perform an impracticable task. 
The Democratic candidate had to satisfy the 
great mass of Democratic partisans, upon 
whose votes he mainly depends for election ; 
and the critical and fastidious independent 
voters, upon whom his eye is always turned. 
Of course, therefore, he fails. Greater skill 
than that of Mr. TILDEN is indispensable to 
satisfy by the same words rank inflationists 
and uncompromising resumptionists, those 
who really desire a reform in the civil serv- 
ice and those who are greedy for the spoils. 
The letter is very much too long and intri- 
cate, for the general public will not follow 
nor understand his financial statements, al- 
though much that he says upon the subject 


— 


will command the assent of men of all par- 
ties who have sound views of the currency. 
But it is in the parts of the letter that treat 
of the repeal of the pledge of resumption 
that the sheer partisanship and want of 
candor appear which have been so often re- 
marked in Mr. TILDEN’s treatment of impor- 
tant questions. 

His argument is that, without due prep- 
aration made for resumption, the pledge to 
resumé on a certain day is what he calls a 
“sham,” and that even when preparations 
have been matured, the exact date must be 
determined by circumstances at the time. 
But not only does the bill itself provide for 
a system of preparation, but other methods 
have been indicated by which resumption 
would be made easily practicable by the 
date fixed in the bill. It will not be denied 
that, with a sincere and inflexible hard- 
money purpose, the bill could readily be 
supplemented by adequate legislation, while 
the date would remain as both a stimulus 
and a solemn engagement to resume. To 
say that, under an uncompromising hard- 
money Administration, the fixed date is a 
hinderance to resumption, is a gross abuse 
of words. Now Mr. TILDEN assumes to be 
an uncompromising hard-money candidate, 
who would push the necessary preparations 
to the utmost. The implication of his ar- 
gument, therefore, is that a resolute and 
honest policy of resumption requires the re- 
peal of the fixed date. Yet he knows, and 
the country knows, that the repeal was de- 
manded by the soft-money, inflationist, and 
repudiating element of his party. And the 
hard-money candidate argues that, in the 
honest interest of hard money and resump- 
tion, the policy of the inflationists must be 
adopted. Moreover, the demand for the 
repeal of the date was conceded in the 
Convention by Mr. TILDEN’s friends as a 
compromise with the inflationists; that is 
to say, the repeal was a concession to the 
soft-money vote. If there had been no dif- 
ference of opinion, therefore, if the party 
had been unanimously or even largely for 
an honest hard-money policy, and resump- 
tion without backward steps, there would 
have been no compromise, the repeal of the 
fixed date would not have been demanded. 
But the compromise was necessary. It was 
made, and now the hard-money candidate 
virtually asserts that a sincere hard-money 
policy demanded it. We say that this is in 
the highest degree uncandid. It is not the 
method of a frank and straightforward man. 
It is the desperate resort of a politician who 
bids for the common support of those who 
hold exactly opposite views. 

And to whom does the candidate look for 
support in his hard-money policy? To a 
party the Western wing of which rejects 
his professed views, and the power of which 
is seen in the present House of Representa- 
tives, which on the very day that Mr. T11- 
DEN’s letter was published, and against the 
wishes of hard-money Democrats with whom 
he has professed to stand, repealed the date 
clause, to the universal joy of the enemies 
of a sound currency and of the national 
honor. According to the argument of Mr. 
TILDEN’s letter, when the fixed date is re- 
pealed one “ hinderance” to resumption will 
be gone. He must then hold that resump- 
tion will be more probable after the repeal. 
Now it is notorious that the repeal has been 
sought by the most arrant inflationists. Mr. 
TILDEN, then, according to his letter, be- 
lieves that the inflationists are anxious to 
promote resumption, and that those who 
have just carried the repeal in the House, 
the inflationists of the West and South, are 
especially to be trusted to make the neces- 
sary preparations speedily to resume. 

But having won this victory of repealing 
the date clause, and thus having demonstra- 
ted their power, is the inflation sentiment 
of the Democratic party likely to be weak- 
er in the next House? Certainly not; and 
why should any: hard-money Democrat of 
Mr. TILDEN’s kind desire that it should be? 
If, as he argues, the repeal of the date is 
desirable in the interest of resumption, it is 
the inflationists who have carried the re- 
peal, and therefore the more soft-money 
men there are in Congress, the more surely 
will hard-money interests be promoted. 
This is the fair and logical conclusion from 
his letter. 

But, again, if this be so—and the letter 
is now familiar, and the accuracy of our 
statement can be judged by it—if the re- 
peal of the date ought to be satisfactory to 
hard-money men as removing a hinderance 
to resumption, how could assent to it have 
been a compromise with inflation? If the 
repeal was what Mr. TILDEN as a hard- 
money man sincerely wished, what conces- 
sion did he make in agreeing to it? If he 
made no concession, there was no compro- 
mise. If there was a compromise, he yield- 
ed something of his hard-money position. 
But if he did that, why does he assume in 
his letter to approve the repeal, not as a 
compromise, but as a good in itself? Once 
more he denounces a fixed date without 
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preparation to resume as a snare and a de- 
lusion. But as the bill provides means of 
resumption, why not propose to make them 
effective instead of repealing the date? Or 
if those means are, in his judgment, ineffect- 
ual, why did not his St. Louis agents agree 
to General EWING’s proposal to repeal the 
whole act? The TILDEN objection to that 
was that such a demand would lose the 
‘whole Eastern hard-money Democratic vote. 
But that could be only because that vote 
believed the bill needed only to be made ef- 
fectual. If, however, it were made effect- 
ual by a steady system of preparation, does 
any sensible person really think that the 
fixed date could be so mischievous ? 

This part of Mr. TILDEN’s letter, which is 
much the most elaborate, seems to us un- 
candid, both because it conceals the fact 
that the repeal of the fixed date was a com- 
promise with the inflationists, and because 
it assumes that those who demanded the re- 
peal did so because it was a hinderance to 
resumption. This part of the letter is really 
a pretense that there is no difference of opin- 
ion upon the subject in Mr. TILDEN’s party. 
But simultaneously with the appearance of 
the letter, the Democratic inflationists, as 
we have seen, triumphed in the House, and 
it is notorious that it was a triumph over 
the hard-money element of the party, in 
which Mr. TILDEN has been included. Com- 
pared with the simple, manly, unsophisti- 
cated, and unsophisticating tone of Gov- 
ernor HAYES in his speeches in the Ohio 
campaign last year and in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, Mr. TILDEN’s efforts to reconcile 
the irreconcilable are painful and futile. 
Like his party association with TWEED, it is 
the hard necesssity of his political position. 


“THE MACHINE.” 


IT is urged in some quarters that it is 
foolish to complain of what is called the po- 
litical machine, and the reason given is that 
in politics there must be organization and 
method, and that nothing can be more un- 
desirable than to bring this necessity into 
contempt. The argument is, that if results 
are to be produced, if good men are to be 
nominated and good measures adopted, there 
must be concert and co-operation and mu- 
tual understanding. In a great State like 
New York, for instance, if a party would 
succeed, it must have a central authority 
which is in constant communication with 
every part of the State, and to this end men 
interested in politics and seeking the same 
objects must know each other. It is desir- 
able that such men should know their neigh- 
bors and have experience in politics, that 
there may be unity of action. This, it is 
contended, is all that is meant by “the ma- 
chine.” It isa body of co-operating trained 
politicians, or men who are devoted practi- 
cally as well as theoretically to public af- 
fairs. 

But do those who say this suppose that 
if “the machine” meant no more than this 
there would be so general and determined 
an opposition to it among the most intelli- 
gent and most truly practical of politicians ? 
There are, indeed, mere critics and grum- 
blers and theorists in politics, whose objec- 
tions always lack the force of actual knowl- 
edge. But because there are such, it is 
absurd to assert that all the opponents of 
“the machine” are inrpracticable visionaries. 
Education, intellectual training, moral con- 
viction, unselfish interest in public affairs, 
are probably as practically useful in the 
conduct of government as utter skepticism, 
ignorance, and mercenary selfishness. These 
latter qualities do not make practical men 
and politicians, although a great many peo- 
ple think so. The statesmen of the Revolu- 
tion and of the earliest constitutional epoch 
in this country were the most highly edu- 
cated and honorable gentlemen of the time. 
They belonged to the class which the ward 
politicians of to-day sneer at as ruffle-shirt- 
ed and silk-stockinged. But those who 
think that the ward politicians whom we 
know are more practical and sagacious than 
the men who secured our independence and 
formed our government are ridiculously 
mistaken. 

In the State of New York, from the time 
of AARON Burr, the party machine has 
meant much more than party organization. 
It means all that is understood by a ring, 
and it is defended now just as the TWEED 
Ring was defended in Tammany Hall by an 
orator who gayly confessed that there was 
a ring, but who insisted that all government 
was necessarily carried on by rings, that is, 
by organization and mutual understanding. 
“The machine” is a system which may be 
considered with entire impersonality, and it 
is with no personal hostility that a vast 
mass of Republicans and the whole inde- 
pendent vote of the State are now openly 
arrayed against “the machine” and its man- 
agers. “The machine” rests upon patron- 
age.” It is a kind of freemasonry of oftice- 
holders, in which a few superiors dictate 
and enforce obedience by the terror and the 
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authority of removal. Its springs, there- 
fore, are mercenary interest and the lust 
and pride of power. It fills the civil service 
with its agents, and thus founds an aristoc- 
racy or oligarchy, which offers the voter 
only such candidates as it chooses. Inevi- 
tably, therefore, “the machine” has become 
a system of methods which involve corrup- 
tion and coercion. It controls caucuses, and 
consequently Conventions, not by legiti- 
mate, but illegitimate means, not by fair 
argument and influence, but by bribery. It 
is a system which easily gives venal men 
and selfish schemers power, and makes those 
whom no intelligent party would choose as 
leaders the directors of party action. Un- 
doubtedly, also, it sophisticates and demor- 
alizes those who owe to it all their impor- 
tance. It becomes confounded in the general 
estimation with the party, and makes the 
possession and distribution of patronage the 
chief purpose of party action. At last the 
time has come when the necessary conse- 
quences of the system are plainly seen. The 
best part of the Republican party and many 
Democrats are in open insurrection against 
it, and the election of Governor Hayes will 
go far to break it down. 

While there are parties there will be par- 
ty organization and system. But while there 
are parties their best members will always 
understand their nature and tendencies, and 
constantly strive to withstand them. To 
defend “the machine” as it is known to us 
to-day, a mere selfish and mercenary despot- 
ism, under the plea that organization is 
necessary, is to trifle not only with words, 
but with the welfare of the country. To 
sneer at education, a high sense of moral 
honor, strong convictions, and disinterested 
patriotism as impracticable and undesira- 
ble in the conduct of politics, is to do the 
dirtiest work of the warst enemies of a free 
popular government. 


A POWERFUL REPUBLICAN 
ALLY. 


THE Cincinnati Commercial is one of the 
leading journals that warmly supported Mr. 
GREELEY in 1872. It is, in the best sense, 
independent, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that when the choice plainly lies be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties, it should prefer the Republican as the 
more promising agency of reform. In an 
admirable article the Commercial states its 
reasons for the position it takes in this 
campaign, and they are so clearly and co- 
gently presented that they can not fail to 
have a very great influence. There has 
been no sharper critic of Republican errors 
than the Commercial, and its present position 
is thoroughly patriotic, and not partisan. It 
had hoped for a break-up of both parties 
and a new organization of the best elements 
of each. But it finds that to be impractica- 
ble at present, and it can not gravely regard 
the Democratic party as an agent of reform. 
It saw nothing in that party when lately in 
power in Ohio, nor has it seen any thing in 
the Democratic action in the House of Rep- 
resentatives or elsewhere, which has the 
flavorofreform. It recognizes Mr. TILDEN’s 
“indispensable service” in TWEED’s trial, 
and in “ checking the robbery of the peo- 
ple of New York by the Canal Ring.” It 
says, however: 

** We have not been able to free ourselves of the adp- 
prehension that there was something spectacular in 
the reformations that he conducted, and that there 
might possibly be a resemblance to quackery in his 
professions as a reformer. He did not seem, like 
Buistow, to have become a reformer because he had 
a hatred of evil-doers and a contempt for rascally in- 
trigues, but rather because the attitude of reform was 
the popular thing.” 


As for his railroad record : 

“While we have no doubt he has been careful to do 
nothing lawless, he has been a echemer and tactician, 
and we fear one loses in conducting these affairs a fine 
sense of popular rights and official propriety. We 
therefore feel obliged to discount in some degree the 
reform element in Mr. Tr.pen’s candidacy. There is 
rather too much protest and profession in proportion 
to the performance; and we fear that Mr. Tr_pen’'s 
weakness would be precisely in the direction from 
which we apprehend the greatest danger, that of un- 
seemly expenditure in the Southern section of the 
country—the section that will continue to bear rule 
in his party.” 

The Commercials view of the “solid South” 
is well worthy the attention of every hon- 
est and patriotic voter: 

“Of course we must recognize the solid South as the 
core of the Democratic party, its seat of power, and the 
source of ite activities and aspirations. ‘The pretense 
of subordination of the Southern to the Northern wing 
of the party that appeared at St. Louis was a false pre- 
tense. The solid South is the Southern Confederacy 
seeking domination of the United States through the 
machinery of the Democratic party and by peaceable 
means. We do not mean this in the sense that the 
Southern Democrats are to be considered traitors. We 
do not suppose that there is any thought of a new re- 
bellion, or of the restoration of slavery—that the beaten 
soldiers of the lost cause propose to lift up their old 
battle flags. The demand the solid South makes apon 
the nation is for money... .Give the solid South a year 
in full possession of the government, under the name 
of Titpen and reform, and there would be from that 
section auch a flood of claims and jobs as never was 
heard of in any quarter in the worst days of Grantisi ; 
and we do not believe T1:pen would have the power, 
if he had the will, to resist the passionate urgency from 
the South for money.” 


Of Governor HaYEs and his character and 
candidacy the Commercial says: 


“* He is fairly before the people as the representative 
of the better part of his party. We know the man 
wel). He is in the habit of meaning what he says. 
He means what he says, in his letter of acceptance, 
about civil service reform. He understands the cut- 
ting and comprehensive language used in that letter, 
and proposes to shape his policy according to it. 
That is great gain to those who are looking for reform 
in that direction. We accept the expressions of that 
letter with grateful confidence. The other important 
point of the letter, outside of the money question, is 
the reference to the South. That passage, which we 
are glad to see has been read with pleasure and, we 
trust, profit in the South, and which has called forth 
cordial acknowledgment in that section, ranks with 
the best utterances of our public men on the subject, 
and it is thoroughly Haves himeelf....One of the first 
things he will do in the Presidential chair will be to 
assert himself—and we have faith that he will have a 
far greater sense of public responsibility than of pri- 
vate obligation. Then he has an amiable obstinacy 
that resists without fret or friction, and while his front 
will wear the placidity of peace rather than the wrin- 
kled front of war, it will stand against a siege of job- 
bers like a wall of iron.” 

It is equally decided upon the financial 
position of the candidates : 

** Concerning the currency, it would be difficult to 
improve the position of Hares, though we regret that 
the silver question had not been so introduced and 
discussed as to demand a definition of his personal 
views upon it; while Tr_pen’s hard-money platform 
is spoiled by the demand for the repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act and association with Henprioxs, the most 
cold-blooded and equivocating of our conspicuous 
politicians—a man who had no sympathy that was 
ever made known for the soldiers of the nation during 
the war, and who has done nothing in peace to redeem 
his State from the ridiculous and disastrous delusions 
of the paper-money plague, which, largely through his 
complacency, prevails there in the worst form.” 

The Commercial well says, in speaking of 
the remark that Governor TILDEN reveres 
“the old Constitution :” 

“We do not like the phrase; It is the Constitution 
as it is that we believe in; and the latest amendments 
are the parts that are of the greatest practica) impor- 
tance. The phrase ‘old Constitution’ smacks of the 
literature of the Democratic party, when they who ex- 
pounded it in the interest of slavery claimed the right 
of secession if their authority as interpreters was dis- 
puted. After all, the best thing in the Republican 
platform is the declaration of the Nationality of the 
United States, and the best single thing in the letter 
of acceptance of the Presidential nomination by Hayes 
is that he spells Nation with a capital N. We hope 
always to keep step to the National airs.” 


We believe that the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, like Mr. SCHURZ, speaks for the greater 
part of the truly independent sentiment of 
the country. It knows what can be truly 
said in favor of the chances of reform and 
good government under the Democratic par- 
ty, and it sees in what the Republicans have 
failed. But it considers candidly the actual 
circumstances, the spirit and character of 
both parties, the comparative force of the 
reforming element in each of them, the sit- 
uation of the country in relation to both, 
the comparative advantages for the work 
of reform which each candidate will have 
as President, and decides, as after a thor- 
ough canvass the country will decide, un- 
equivocally for HAYES and WHEELER. 


RSONAL. 


In one oFKis late bright, gossipy letters from 
London to the New York World, Mr. Jennines 
says: ‘‘Some straggling Englishmen have re- 
turned from the Centennial. They speak very 
highly of the Exhibition and of the hospitality 
of Philadelphia, which is so well represented by 
my old friend Mr. Cups, of the Lelgur Any 
city is fortunate which has even one man in it 
who always opens his doors to the traveler, and 
sends him away delighted with his visit. Phila- 
del phia, as I know, has more than one; but with- 
out disparagement to any body else, it may fairly 
be said that there is no one who does the hon- 
ors of the city in so generous a manner as Mr. 
CuILps. That, doubtless, represents only a very 
small part of the good he has done, but it is a 
part not likely to be forgotten by any one who 
has had the advantage of traveling in the United 
States.”’ 

—The sermons of Mr. Moopy have been trans- 
lated into and printed in the Malagasy language, 
the vernacular of the people of Madagascar. 

—The late Rear-Admiral Benic, of the French 
navy, bequeathed his entire fortune of $100,000 
to the National Life-boat Society of France. 

—A gentleman of North Adams, Massachu- 
setts, has received from the Rev. Joun 8. C. AB- 
BOTT, the historian, who is now lying dangerous- 
ly ill in Fair Haven, Connecticut, two cards, one 
of which bears the words, ‘‘ Joun 8. C. ABBOTT 
daily expecting the arrival of the ‘chariot of 
Israel’ to take him to his heavenly home—July 
14, 1876;"’ while the inscription on the other 
card reads, *‘ Penciled on a sick and dying bed 
of great happiness.”’ 

—A Captain AHnISTROM recently swam down 
the Danube from Vienna to Pesth without any 
apparatus, remaining in the water thirty-nine 
hours, and with scarcely any rest. 

—The last number of the Quarterly Review is 
noticeable for the personal character of some of 
its articles. Lord Hoveuton contributes one 
on the “Social Relations of England and Amer- 
ica,’’ in which he says much that is sensible and 
pleasant to Americans, and alludes especially to 
the growing taste of our people to trace back 
their family tree, even though, as SaAXg says, it 
be “* waxed at the otherend.’’ Another good ar- 
ticle is on Mr. TICKNOR’s memoirs, by Mr. Hay- 
WARD, the well-known anecdotist and diner-out. 
Mr. JENNINGS says it is. curious whata jump the 
Quarterly has taken in popular favor during the 
last five or six years, since Dr. WILLIAM SMITH 
became the editor of it. Dr. Smita has long 
been revowned for learning, and for that very 
reason people looked for rather heavy articles 
in the Quarterly—bighly important but extreme- 
ly uninteresting. Instead of spreading that sort 
of fure before the public, Dr. Smira bas given 


them a varied menu, in every way worthy of the 
table at which the repast has so long been spread, 
and yet —— light and attractive to suit 
the altered taste of the times. 

—Ex-President of Brown Univer- 
sity, in addition to other accomplishments, is an 


expert as an observer of the weather. He writes 


to the Providence Journal that, with the excep- 
tion of July, 1838, when the mean temperature 
was 75°, last month was the hottest July for 
forty-five years, the mean temperature being 
74°. The coldest July in that period was in 
1832, when the mean temperature was but 64.4°. 
He says the mean temperature of the late heated 
term, from June 24 to July 20, was 76.9°, and 
adds, “ There are no twenty-eight consecutive 
days upon my Hist which give so high a record.” 

—Lord RosgBery has determined to abandon 
the turf, and devote his fine abilities and cul- 
ture to something higher than the betting ring, 
though he never was much given to that. His 
stud will be sold at auction in London next Oc- 
tober. Lord Rosgesery is perhaps the most 
prominent of the younger noblemen of England, 
and has evinced a capacity for debate and public 
affairs that points him out for future eminence 
in British politics. 

—Professor Sze.re, M.C., the new president 
of Amherst College, was born at Bethel, Con- 
necticut, in 1824, graduated at Anfherst College, 
studied theology at Auburn (New York) Theo- 
logical Seminary, and also at the universities of 
Halle and Berlin, was ordained and installed 

astor of the First Reformed Dutch Church at 

chenectady, New York, in 1853, where he re- 
mained until 1858, when he accepted the pro- 
fessorship of moral philosophy in Amherst Col- 
lege, which he still held at the time of his elec- 
tion to the Forty-fourth Congress. 

—Whatever may be thought by the “ bears’’ 
in Wall Street, several foreign princes are put- 
ting their trust in lands, tenements, bonds, and 
stocks of different cities and corporations in the 
United States. Several of the most expensive 
buildings in Broadway are owned by the ex-Em- 
press Evu@énie, who derives from them an an- 
nual rent of $62,000. The Duke of Nassau, one 
of the dispossessed German princes of 1866, was 
here in 1868. He had bills of exchange to the 
amount of $1,500,000. He purchased tenements 
in Allen Street that to-day are nominally owned 
by German lawyers or notaries public, and that 
yield him twelve per cent. on the capital in- 
vested. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, FREDERICK FRANCIS the Second, is 
the owner of lots and houses in Elm Street, and 
Queen VICTORIA Owns considerable real estate 
in Broadway. It stands in the name of an En- 
glishman. The King of Sweden owns $500,000 
worth of real estate in New York, and the Grand 
Duke ALEX!s owns a hotel in Broadway. King 
BomBa bought six houses in Greenwich Street 
in 1852, and they are held by Italians for his son 
Francis II. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Coneress: The resolution of Mr. Morton to print 
10,000 extra coples of the message of the President 
and its accompanying documents, in regard to the 
Hamburg butchery, gave rise to an extended political 
debate in the Senate, Auguet 7. The bill of the House 
of Representatives to repeal the resumption-day clause 
in the Resumption Act of 1875, and the joint resolu- 
tion providing for the appointment of a commission 
to inquire into the change which has taken place in 
the relative value of gold and silver, the causes thereof, 
the effect on trade, etc., were read in the Senate, Au- 
gust 7, and referred to the Committee on Finance. Sen- 
ator Frelinghnysen moved, August 7, that the joint 
resolution of the House, proposing a sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, prohibiting the appropria- 
tion of any school fund for the support of sectarian 
schools, etc., be referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. He submitted a substitute for the House 
amendment. Mr. Christiancy, of Michigan, also sub- 
mitted a aubstitute for reference, and the whole matter 
was referred. On the 10th, the Judiciary Committee 
reported the following substitute: 

‘ Article 16. No State shall make any law respecting 


|,an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 


exercise thereof, and no “My test shall be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
any State. No and no public revenue 
of, nor any loan of credit by or under the authority of, 
the United States or any State, Territory, District, or 
municipal corporation, shall be appropriated to, or 
made or used for the support of, any echool, educa- 
tional or other institution, under the control of any 
religious or &nti-religious sect, o ization, or de- 
nomination, or wherein the particular creed or tenets 
shall be read or taught in any school or institution 
supported in whole or in part by such revenue or loan 
of credit, and no such vs or loan of credit 
shall be made to any religious or anti-religious sect, 
organization, or denomination, or to promote its inter- 
ests or tenets. 

“‘ This article shall not be construed to prohibit the 
reading of the Bible in any school or institution, and 
it shall not have the effect te impair the rights of prop- 
erty already vested. 

* Section 2. Congrese shal] have power by appropri- 
ate legialation to provide for the prevention and pun- 
ishment of violations of this articie.” 

The Senate, on the 8th, passed a bil! establishing 
the Territory of Pembina.—On the 8th, Mr. Lawrence 
introduced in the House a substitute for the Blai 
school amendment, as follows: 

“* Section 1. No State shall make any law a 
an establishment of religion or probibiting free 
exercise thereof. 

“* Section 2. The.public property or money raised by 
taxation, or from any public fund or property in ary 
State or place subject to the legislative power of Con- 

shall never be given to or be under control of 
any religious sect or denomination. 

“ Section 3. Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

Referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

The conference report on the River and Harbor 
Appropriation Bill was adopted by both Houses on 
the 10th. The amount appropriated is $5,000,000. 

The State election in Alabama, on the 7th, resulted 
in the success of the Democratic party by a majority 
of over 40,000. 

The Missouri Republicans, on the 9th, nominated 
Hon. G. A. Finkelnburg for Governor; the Michigan 
Democrats nominated W. L. Webber for Governor. On 
the 10th, the Arkansas Republicans nominated Joseph 
Brooks for Governor, and the Democrats of Tennessee 
named Governor Porter for re-election, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tus London Standard’s Berlin says the Porte 
has positively declared it is willing to negotiate for 
ce whenever the powers are disposed to intervene, 

ut is not willing to agree to an armistice before the 
entry of the Turks into Belgrade. Riestica, the Servian 
Premier, is preparing a note to be sent to the powers, 
ving an account of the atrocities committed by the 
urks in Servia. The latter are accused of mutilating 


the wounded, and of villages, and carrying 


troleum in their knapeacks for the purpose. i 
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THE CENTENNIAL. 


Amonc the structures on the Centennial grounds, 
apart from those of the Exhibition proper, none 
ve excited more interest than the two which 
we represented on this page—the Canadian Log- 
House and the Japanese Bazar. The first, as 
may be seen from our engraving, is constructed 

entirely of rough boards and logs, and is of a 
style of architecture peculiarly suited to summer 
weather, when draughts of air are not undesirable. 
The timber, of course, was brought from Canada. 
The building is odd, and from a little distance 
picturesque. 

The Japanese Bazar claims attention as the 
work of Japanese carpenters, and as a veritable 
specimen of the architecture to be found in the 
Mikado’s empire. It is, besides, a very taste- 
ful and attractive structure, and the visitor may 
pass a pleasant morning in examining the details 


Fic. 2. 
THE JAPANESE TIMBER SPLICE. 

of the work, to say nothing of the curious and 
valuable articles exposed for sale in the various 
rooms. As the duties on these articles have been 
paid, the purchaser may take away his prizes; 
but it is well not to take them into the Main 
Building, under penalty of being suspected of 
attempting to smuggle out goods on which duty 
has not been paid. 

The Japanese carpenters are very expert and 
ingenious workmen. They can put up a large 
house without the use of nails or screws, just 
as they put mechanical puzzles together. The 
joints of the frame are spliced in the most in- 
genious manner, and the various parts fit togeth- 
er with wonderful accuracy and firmness. One 
method of Japanese timber-splicing is shown in 
the small cuts on this page. In Fig. 1 we see 
the upper and lower part of the splice, and in 
Fig. 2 the way in which the parts are held in 
place by means of a neatly fitted key. A beam 
spliced in this way can not be separated without 
removing the key; and if the work has been prop- 
erly performed, the joint thus formed is strong, 


» 
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and not as liabie to rock as the ordinary mortise 
and tenon work of ourcarpenters. Japanese car- 
penters build a house with as much care as the 
| cabinet-maker constructs a nice piece of furni- 
ture. They have not learned the ways of civil- 
ized house-builders as yet, and innocently sup- 
pose that doors and windows are intended to open 
and shut with ease, and without catching, or bind- 
ing, or sagging. We might learn many things in 
mechanics from these Oriental workmen. But as 
we go in for speed, and as it is much easier to 
drive a nail than to make a neat splice, there is 
not much likelihood that American carpenters 
will imitate the work of their Japanese brethren. 

Mr. Dovtton, of Lambeth, England, exhibits a 
large collection of the peculiar stone-ware to 
which he has given his name, and the terra-cotta 
ware which has a world-wide reputation. Our 
picture of this display is engraved from a group 


of specimens selected and arranged especially for 
Harper's Weekly, in order to show the variety 
and beauty of the display. It comprises arti- 
cles for practical use as well as ornamentation. 
There are, for instance, immense stone-ware 
utepsils for manufacturing purposes—heavy 
jars, crucibles, stills, smelting-pots. Our illus- 
tration, however, shows only the finer sort of 
Doulton-ware—tankards, vases, platters, drink- 
ing cups, ete. It is an 
interesting fact that 
most of these articles 
are designed and or- 
namented by women, 
principally the wives 
and daughters of arti- 
sans, who evince great 
taste, artistic skill, and 
invention in this de- 
partment of design. 
An examination of the 
group we have en- 
graved will show that 
no form is repeated, 
and that the ornamen- 
tation presents designs 
of infinite variety. This 
is a distinguishing ex- 
cellence of the Doulton- 
ware. The purchaser 
who selects a vase, a 
platter, or drinking cup 
which pleases him, en- 
joys the satisfaction of 
knowing that no one can 
purchase an exact du- 
plicate. The engraving 
gives the forms and deli- 
cate ornamental tracery, 
but, of course, furnishes 
no conception of the 
beautiful colors which 
constitute a peculiar,charm of these wares—blue, 
gold, green, and brown, most harmoniously blend- 
ed. The educational influence of the Exhibition 
is conspicuously shown in the interest excited by 
this collection and those of a similar character. 
Very beautiful specimens of Doulton-ware have 
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been imported by Turrany and other large houses, 
and have found admirers, but few purchasers. 
Since the opening of the Exhibition, however, 
the beautiful and well-arranged displays of works 
suitable for the decoration of the sideboard and 
the cabinet have awakened a wide-spread popu- 
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lar interest, and thousands of homes’ throughout 
the country will be beautified after the close of 
the Exhibition with the specimens which have 
pleased the eye and awakened the taste of visit- 
ors. There is, of course, a wide range in the 
prices, but people of moderate means can obtain 
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most lovely articles to make the parlor or dining- 
room more attractive. Our people are learning 
that money expended to gratify a love of the 
beautiful is not thrown away, and that to make a 
home attractive is as much a duty as to make it 
merely comfortable. 

Lambeth, where this ware is manufactured, i 
one of the parishes of London. It is a large jis. 
trict, a portion of which borders on the Thames, 
and it is of considerable historical interest. Here 
is situated Lambeth Palace, the seat of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with its famous Lollard 
Tower. It is within a stone’s-throw of this edi- 
fice that the Lambeth Pottery is situated. The 
manufactures until about six years ago were al- 
most exclusively for domestic and sanitary pur- 
poses, and for chem- 
ical apparatus; but in 
1870, after several 
small displays at pre- 
vious exhibitions, the 
first attempt was 
made, at the London 
Annual International 
Exhibition, to bring 
the Doulton-ware into 


notice. The exhibit 
then attragted © so 
much attenfion and | 


created such a de- 
mand that its manu- 
facture was deter- — 
mined upon on a large 
scale. The ware was 
at first called Sgraf- 
tito, or scratched, but 
afterward the more 
convenient term of 
Doulton was adopt- 
ed. It was first suy- 
gested by the old 
Grés de Flandres (the 
method of which has 
long been lost), but 
the effects produced 
by the DouLton meth- 
ods are more numer- 
ous and quite as beau- 
tiful. Every form is 
first thrown on the 
wheel, and its accu- 
racy and beauty de- 
pend on the skill of 
the potter. While in 
a plastic state it is 
put into the hands of 
the artist, who witha 
sharp-pointed instru- 
ment scratches into 
the surface the re- 
quired design., The 
color is next applied, 
and the article is 
ready for the fire. 
Various effects are 
produced by the ap- 
plication of dots and 
bosses, and by carv- 
ing in the clay, as 
well as by the mere 
scratching. 

The glazing forms 
another element of 
beauty. This is done 
by throwing salt into 
the fire at a certain 
stage. The salt, de- 
composed by the heat, 
flies through the kiln 
and covers the ware 
with a thin film, which 
becomes so incorpo- 
rated ‘with the body 
as to form the stron- 
gest glaze possible, 
capable of resisting 
all wear and tear and 
the action of acids, 
So delicate and subtle 
is the deposit that it 
does not obliterate or 
obscure the faintest 
mark on the surface 
of the ware. 

The Doulton-ware 
is applicable to an in- 
finite variety of arti- 
cles for ornament or 
daily use. The orna- 
mentation varies, as 
we have already said, 
with each article. In 
general the decora- 
tion is conventional. 
One of the artists em- 
ployed in this work, 
a lady, excels in ani- 
mal drawing, and ar- 
ticles bearing her de- 
signs are in great 
demand. 
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The applicability of 
the Doulton-ware to 
fire-places is illustra- 
ted by a construction showing the whole side of 
aroom. A mantel-piece and mirror-frame of buff 
terra cotta, with hand-painted tiles in the panels, 
reach up to the ceiling ; the sides and back of the 
fire-place are of colored and figured encaustic 
tiles. The hearth is formed of tiles, and a para- 
pet of terra cotta around it serves as a fender. A 
beautiful little clock, in brown and indigo ware, 
and a few vases and other ornaments on the man- 
tel-piece, complete the structure, and the whole 
produces a very pleasing effect. There is also a 
mantel-piece in dark oak, the wood-work being, 
in fact, simply a large frame for the exhibition 
of a set of Shakspearean tile paintings—Touch- 
stone and Aulicy oa opposites sides of the fire, 
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and seven scenes from the Midswnmer-Night’s | 


Dream overhead 

Near the temple in the British section devoted 
to the exhibition of this ware stands a terra cotta 
pulpit of great size, red and buff, with indigo orna- 
mentation. The back consists of red terra cotta 
alcoves, against which are relieved groups of whit- 
ish figures. There is a font to match the pulpit, 
and on this may be seen some unique products of 
the Dov.ton potteries. These are small panels, 
about four inches wide and twelve inches long, 
deep sunk, and showing in high relief a series 
of Scriptural groups with appropriate legends. 
There are ten or twelve figures in each panel, 
and the attitudes and expression in many in- 
stances are wonderfully good, considering the 
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even shows them inserted in the backs of chairs. 
The Lambeth potteries, indeed, seem capable of 
baking almost any thing, from the terra cotta 
copy of Brtv’s “ America” group, which stands 
in Memofta) Hall, to the most exquisite bit of 
painting or the commonest glazed pie plate. 
Other manufacturers of painted tiles also make 
very interesting displays in the British section. 
Messrs. Minton, & Co., of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, have one of the largest and most varied 
collections. They show chimney-pieces as big as 
the side of a small room, constructed entirely of 
tiles—figures of birds and flowers around the fire- 
place, a large domestic scene over the mantel. 
Among the specimens is a brilliant picture, four 
feet syuare—a Water view, with two big cranes 
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painted by J. Ranpaut, F.G.S., on Coalport porce- 
lain, and some very fine specimens of tessellated 
floors and wall ornaments, are among the ther 
features of this part of the group. 

In comparison with the Douttos and other En- 
glish pottery, the specimens exhibited by Spain, 
r ’ortugal, and other countries suffer greatly, being 
neither so beautiful in design nor so fine in exe- 
cution. The excellence of the English workman- 
ship must be ascribed to the influence of the Ken- 
sington and other art schools, and to the careful 
and intelligent training which all the employés 
of such establishments. as those of Mr. Doviron 
and other great English manufacturers are re- 
quired to unde ‘rgo. Yet there are many beauti- 
| ful specimens in the Spanish exhibit. The porous 
earthenware vessels 
are admirable exam- 
ples of artistic taste 
applied to articles of 
common household 


use. There are two 
stands of these, and 
the observer can not 
fail to be struck by 


their lightness and 
| grace. The collec- 
tion comprises bot- 


tles, jugs, vases, pitch- 
ers, plates, and other 
dishes. The materi- 
al of which they are 
made is a light, por- 
ous, cream - colored 
| clay. The decoration 
| is of the most simple 
| description, consist- 
ing generally of pel- 
lets or strings of clay 
in scroll patterns, im- 
itations of leaves and 
flowers, garlands, ete. 
One of the most 
graceful pieces in the 
collection is a vase 
with slightly raised 
leaves done in this 
manner, the veining, 
stems, and tendrils 
being indicated by in- 
cised lines. A very 
pretty style of vase 
is made by creasing 
the upper edge of the 
piece inward, so as 
to make four indenta- 
tions, and at the same 
time pressing the in- 
termediate edge out- 
ward, so as to make 
four lips curved like 
the lip of a pitcher. 
The Portuguese ter- 
ra cotta display bears 
a great resemblance 
to that of Spain, but 
in general the forms 
are even more artist- 
ic, the material is 
finer, and the orna- 
mental designs are 
very spirited. The 
specimens were col- 
lected by the govern- 
ment in various parts 
of the little kingdom, 
and illustrate the ar- 
tistic tendency and 
taste of the people. 
Many of the water 
jars and vases are 
models of simplicity 
and grace in outline. 
A favorite form of 
decoration is the fern 
pattern, produced by 
scraping away the 
thin glazing, and leav- 
ing the surface of the 
clay exposed. Some 
of these decorations 
are exceedingly beau- 
tiful. There ix anoth- 
er style of decoration 
which is less pleas- 
ing to the eve—little 
pieces of white quartz 
stuck info the un- 
baked clay in various 
patterns and devices. 
The effect is not ar- 
tistic, and in some of 
the specimens it is 
positively ugly. Tak- 
en as a whole, how- 
ever, the collection is 
an example of the 
ease with which com- 


iy 


mon utensils may 
SS = be made artistically 


unhandy material in which the idea has to be 
expressed. Four specimens of these tile paint- 
ings have been admitted to the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy in London, and the British Com- 
missioners have caused two larger specimens in 
plain terra cotta to be placed in the Centennial 
Art Gallery. A number have been framed as 
mural and cabinet decorations. One series is de- 
voted to childhood svenes from the Bible—“ Christ 
Blessing Little Children,” “Solomon's Judgment,” 
“ The Shunamite’s Son,” “ The Adoration of the 
Wise Men at Bethlehem,” “The Massacre of the 
Innocents,” and so on. The artist is Grorce 
The uses of painted tiles 
Mr. Doc.ton 


Tinwortn, of London. 
appear, indeed, to be innumerable. 


pecking at the lily buds. Just beyond are single 
tiles with allegorical figures of the seasons i 

black outline on a gold ora silver ground. There 
are humorous figures, and there are heads of ani- 
mals, and among the latter are several distinguish- 
ed dogs, all true portraits. There are tiles glazed 
and unglazed, printed, enameled, hand-painted, 
majolica; and lastly there are the ceramic tes- 
sere, of which a tolerable imitation of coarse mo- 
saic may be constructed. Messrs. Maw & Co., 
of Broseley, in Shropshire, have a good copy of 
an ancient fresco in ceramic and por- 
phyry. This surmounts a chimney-piece, the fire- 
place being bordered with white outline figures 
on reddish panels. Several pictures of faleons. 


tesserc 


‘THE CENTENNIAL—THE DOULTON POTTERY.—[Puorocrarnenp ny tre Cextenntat Puoroararmo Company.) 


‘ Our series of sketch- 
es on page Wl will 
be readily apprecia- 

ted by every one who has visited the Centen- 

nial, and observed the erowds that reach the 
rounds hy every sort of conveyance. There was 
no falling off in the attendance even during the 
sultry season, and as cooler weather approac hes, 

the rush will undoubtedly increase. Thousands 
of people are waiting for the pleasant September 

and October days, when the task of sight- seeing 
will be less fatiguing and wearing. No one who 
can make the visit and remain “several days in 
studying the wonders of the E xhibition will ever 
regret the expenditure of time and money. Even 
one day wisely devoted to a general survey of the 
buildings and grounds will be an event to be re- 


membered during a lifetime. 
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A LEGEND OF THE FLAG. 
Seventeen hundred and seventy-seven : 
Fair and pure is the face of heaven, 
And softly the sunlight floats above 
The calm old City of Brotherly Love. 
Betsey Koss in her homespun dress 
Has paused for a moment of idleness ; 
The little shop with the sanded floor 
Looks bright from the half-way open door; 
But Betsey watches with anxious eyes 
A cloud of dust that she sees arise. 
Adown the street there’s a goodly stir— 
A party of horsemen are seeking her. 
**Mistress Betsey,” the first one cries— 
Low on his forehead the cocked hat lies— i 
“In the name of Congress, we bid you leave : 
Your other labors a flag to weave: 
**A field of blue you shall light with stars; 
Of silk prepare you six milk-white bars, 
‘Till, with the crimson they lie between, . 
The goodly number shall be thirteen.” - 
Then we & and scissors Betsey sought; 
With skillful fingers the fag was wrought; 
And it waved aloft in many a fight, 
Where the watch-word rang, “‘ For God and Right!” 
IL 
Then the years went by, and Betsey’s soul 
Had fied ere the war-drum ceased to roll; 
And Betsey’s daughter stood by the door 
Of the little shop with the sanded floor. 
*“*Give us more flags,” the soldiers cried; 
**We have naught but rags where the stars are 
**With the blood of foes, and the milk-white bars 
Are torn, like our breasts, with ragged scars.” 
But the maiden said, “‘Do you know the Friends? 
They weave no banners for warlike ends. 
**I wear their colors of sober gray, 
No flaring crimson or azure gay. 
*“*T can weave no flags that may wave in strife 
Where brother is seeking a brother's life.” 
Then silent the veterans turned away 
From that quiet maid in the robe of gray, 
Who after them closed the heavy door 
Of the little shop with the sanded floor. 
IIL. 

Eighteen hundred and seventy-six : 
In wild confusion the colors mix, 
And the various hues of the rainbow play 
Over the’ city so grim and gray; 
A myriad banners they wave above 
The calm .old City of Brotherly Love; 
And silk and satin and Quaker dress, 
They meet in a nation’s joyousness. 
The simple banner that Betsey Ross 
Wrought in the days of woe and loss— 
Feeble work of a woman's hand, 
Yet mighty symbol] of Freedom’s Jand— 
Though bathed in blood in the years of old, 
Now bright with satin and bound with gold, 
Waves over a land where, equal, free, 
Men joy in the light of Liberty. 
Ah! Quaker maiden, where, then, were this, 
Had no ear thrilled to a bullet's hiss, 
No brave heart dared in the dust to lie, 
That the Stars and Stripes might float on high? 
In the midst of battle none dared to drag 
To the earth that torn and homespun flag. 
It was borne aloft through blood and tears, 
Till now, in the lapse of a hundred years, 
In the City of Penn it floats unfurled, 
While the myriad flags of a joyous world, 


In the quiet hush when all quarrels cease, 
Entwine their folds in the clasp of Peace. 


STRAWLEAF’S LETTERS. 


Wuar could have caused the postman of the 
town of Strawleaf, in England, to throw up his 
office, his position, his pay, his character, his ev- 
ery thing, and suddenly disappear from the place ? 
He surely ought to have considered himself well 
off. He had three dollars and a half a week 
(fourteen shillings, that is to say, in English mon- 
ey); his duties only began about five every morn- 
ing, and he could always count on returning to 
his home at reasonable bed-time—say, ten o’clock 
p.M. His occupation must have been healthy, for 
he was always taking exercise, except during the 
few hours of his sleep; he never knew the sen- 
sation of indigestion; and he had a considerable 
part of each Sunday all to himself. What could 


‘such a man have wanted? Domestic happiness ? 


Why, he had a wife and seven children, of all of 
whom he was very fond. And yet one day he 
disappeared, and a whole delivery of letters with 
him, some of them, it may be presumed, having 
money or valuables in them, which had probably 
tempted him, despite all that a generous govern- 
ment had done for him, ungrateful, to make him 
comfortable. He had gone, and could not be 
found. His wife and children presently disap- 
peared too, nobody caring to ask much about 
them. Perhaps they joined him somewhere, and 
rejoiced in safety over ill-gotten gains. The town 
of Strawleaf did not much care about him or them 
in its natural excitement over the disappearance 
of what should have been a whole postal delivery 
of letters. It was a brisk little town, doing a 
good deal of business of various kinds, and its 
correspondence was considerable. For days, for 
weeks, for months, every body was more or less 
put out by receiving communications which, in 
themselves unintelligible, were evidently intended 
to be understood in connection with some former 
letter, which had never come to hand, owing to 
that confounded postman. Various negotiations 
which had been initiated, or were supposed to 
have been initiated, by one of the lost letters, 
came to a stand-still, the opportunity having 


passed, or one party having changed his mind, [| 


owing to the delay. Moreover, every mishap of 
this kind which any body had forced upon his at- 
tention only aggravated him almost to madness 
by suggesting the vague and measureless possi- 
bilities of mishaps not yet disclosed, but to be 
surely borne in some time. This was before the 
days of electric wires forming a pathway of news 
beneath the ocean, and the perplexed business 
men of Strawleaf had to wait patiently for arrival 
of letters from the uttermost ends of the earth 
before they could measure the whole extent of 
the inconvenience. Six months after the disap- 
pearance of the accursed postman, the head of a 
house in Strawleaf received a letter from China 
about an appointment as agent for a business in 
Hong-Kong which he had coveted and sought for 
years. The letter simply informed him that as 
no answer had been received to the offer of the 
agency, sent on the blank day of last blank, it 
was assumed that the appointment was unaccept- 
able to him, and it had therefore been offered by 
this post to Messrs. Blank, his rivals in business. 
The head of the Strawleaf house put down the 
letter. Mr. Goodall, the English painter, bas an 
excellent picture called “The Head of the House 
at Prayer.” The head of the house we speak of 
was hardly a living illustration of the saree 
for that day. 

These, however, are the troubles connected 
with what may be called the haute politique of 
Strawleaf’s affairs, and with these we have little 


to do. Our concern is rather with some few 


nooks and corners of Strawleaf’s private life. 
Most of the difficulties caused by the temporary 
interruption of Strawleaf’s internal communica- 
tion were to be got over easily enough. Mrs. 
Leamington, for example, had sent out invitations 
for an evening party, some of which, at least, it 
was but too probable had never reached their 
address. It was easy to send the invitations all 
over again. The whole town alike knew that a 
lot of letters had been lost, and all alike were 
concerned in helping each other over the diffi- 
culty. In fact, most persons who had written 
and dispatched letters on the unlucky day were 
aware that they had at most lost a post or two, 
and could send a new copy of the vanished mis- 
sives. The difficulty and perplexity came usually 
from not knowing what might have been coming 
to you. To be sure, the elder Miss Leamington 
had written a long letter to her fiancé, who was 
in London, and she blushed many times as she 
thought of her protestations of affection falling 
into the hands of some unconcerned and unscru- 
pulous official, who, long after the return of her 
lover, would have to open the letter in order to 
discover the whereabouts of the person who ought 
to have it, in the impossibility of its now reach- 
ing him in London. But there were within Straw- 
leaf itself some little complications of a far more 
serious nature than this, and with some of these 
we have to deal. 

The slightest of slight causes that move dis- 
sension between hearts that love had suddenly 
come up to mar the happiness of the youngest 
Miss Leamington, by name Janet, and her ador- 
ing, devoted, and jealous lover, Octavius Erle. 
It fell out at a garden party that Octavius Erle 


fancied Janet smiled too much on the Rev. Ar- - 


thur Carson, the handsome and stately clergyman 
who lately paid her such marked attention, and 
whom all her people would wish her to marry. 
Nobody but Janet herself wished her to marry 
young Erle, except Mr. Erle himself, of course, 
for he had his way to make in life, and he was 
suspected of being rather idle. Now Janet had 
always faithfully stood up for him, and had many 
times given him to understand privately that she 
loved him, and therefore she thought it hard that 
he should suspect her, even if she did talk to Mr. 
Carson. On the other hand, poor Octavius knew 
that every one was against him and for Carson, 
and therefore it was no wonder that he should 
feel rather sensitive and jealous. So he sulked 
and moped at first, and made himself rather ri- 
diculous, and then he was positively rude to Janet 
when she remonstrated, and he spoke so bitterly 
and sardonically of the perfidy and general worth- 
lessness of women that he quite frightened her. 
She thought he looked exactly like M. Faure when 
that famous singer personates Mephistopheles, as 
she had seen him do at Covent Garden when she 
was last in London, and she felt persuaded that 
she could not trust her happiness in such keep- 
ing. She drew away from him, alarmed and mis- 
erable, and she listened to the conversation of 
the Rev. Mr. Carson. 

Octavius Erle said to his own soul that no wom- 
an’s treachery should crush him. He would show 
that he could rise superior to it. He plunged 
into a mad flirtation with Mrs. Frazer-Dunning, a 
very pretty widow, with a splendid mass of yellow 
curls, about the genuineness of which poor Erle 
was too blighted in spirit to have any doubts. 
Mrs. Frazer-Dunning was very clever, and had 
fine eyes, but she was not very young, and she 
was notoriously and almost avowedly on the hunt 
for a second husband. She had often admired 
young Erle’s fine face and tall figure; and when 
he put himself in her way, she flirted with him 
so sweetly, so flatteringly, with such delicious ease 
and frank boldness, that the poor youth, in his 
condition of wounded susceptibility, found his 
brain rapidly turning. The wretched boy was 
proud of being seen in a flirtation with the re- 
nowned Mrs. Frazer-Dunning, who had flirted with 
scores of men twice his age, and he fancied he 
was cutting them out because he was foolish 
enough to commit himself, and these, his supposed 
rivals, had not the faintest notion of doing any 
thing of the kind. 

When the garden party was over, Mr. Carson 
pressed the hand of Janet, and said, in the gen- 
tlest tone, that he would not urge her to answer 
him then, but would give her a night to think of 
what he had said, and that he trusted she would 
reply to him on the morrow. 

Octavius Erle begged, before parting, that Mrs. 
Frazer-Dunning would give him her address and 


allow him to call upon her next day, to both of 
which requests she acceded. 

The night fell cool and beautiful upon the 
streets of Strawleaf, as Octavius Erle emerged 
from the smoking-room of the club to which he 
belonged, and repaired with grim resolve toward 
the post-office to drop in a letter which he had 
written immediately on leaving the garden party, 
and which he carried in his pocket since that 
hour, As he passed through the hall of the 
club, he overtook young Charley Thorne, once a 
college companion of his, and son of a wealthy 
London merchant. Charley had been sent down 
to Strawleaf for the ostensible purpose of help- 
ing to conduct a branch of the paternal business 
there, but really to unlearn, if he could, some 
rather prodigal ways which he had been acquir- 
ing in the great city. Octavius was struck with 
Charley Thorne’s wild and haggard look. Even 
in his own bewildered condition he was able to 
notice the expression on the face of his old friend. 

“What's wrong, Charley?” he asked. “ You 
are looking very bad. Have you been quarreling 
with the governor again ?” 

“We've not been quarreling,” Charley an- 
swered, gloomily. “I don’t mean to quarrel any 
more.” 

“You look terribly out of sorts.” 

“‘So do you, Erle, too, for that matter.” 

“Dol? Well, I suppose so. Where are you 
going ?” 

“(Only to the nearest pillar letter-box.” 

“Soam I: Come along.” 

The two young men walked down the street 
together in the moonlight, and talked in short, 
jerky, broken sentences, as young Englishmen do, 
each keeping carefully off the particular subject 
in which his heart was engaged. When they 
came to the post pillar, Charley drew out a letter 
and held it in his hand for a moment hesitatingly. 

“You are not doing any thing rash, I hope ?” 
Octavius asked, for he could not avoid noticing 
the expression of doubt and excitement on the 
face of his friend. 

“It’s done now, anyhow,” said Charley, pitch- 
ing his letter into the orifice of the receiving box. 
“Tt had to be done, Erle, and now it can’t be re- 
called.” 

“Nor this,” said Octavius, grimly, as he flung 
in his letter. “‘Have we decided our lives, 
Charley ?” 

“T have,” Charley replied. 
decide something in my case.” 

Just at that moment a girl came tripping up 
to the post pillar, and she dropped in a letter. 
The sight of her made Octavius Erle redden and 
start. She was Janet Leamington’s maid. She 
did not see him. ‘Good heavens!” he said to 
himself, “if she should have come with a letter 
for me!” For a moment he thought of stopping 
her, asking her, bribing her. But he did not do 
80.. ‘“‘ What would be the use now ?” he thought; 
“she isn’t writing to me; and, anyhow, the thing 
is done. Too late now.” 

So Charley and he walked drearily away, and 
left Janet Leamington’s maid to have a little 
chat with the maid of Mrs. Frazer-Dunning, who 
came up just at the moment and posted a letter 
written by her mistress. 

Octavius was right in assuming that Janet 
Leamington was not writing to him. Driven to 
sudden desperation, she had written to Mr. Carson 
to tell him that he might, have her if he would. 
Octavius himself had dropped into the post a 
passionate avowal of love for Mrs. Frazer-Dun- 
ning, in which he besought that lady to be his 
bride. Poor Charley Thorne had written to his 
father a despairing letter, in which he confessed 
that he had been deluded into promising to mar- 
ry a scheming little actress, and that now an action 
for breach of promise was hanging over his head. 
Five hundred pounds would buy her off; and 
Charley declared that if his father did not within 
a specified number of days send him the money, 
he would drown himself. Marry the woman, he 
would not; face public exposure, he would not; 
therefore, Death! He loved his cousin Annie 
(whom his father wished him to marry); he 
longed to marry her and live a life of steady 
happiness, and prove himself a good son and a 
devoted husband. But this old folly had risen 
up against him; and if his father would not for 
the last time interpose to rescue his unhappy and 
repentant son, then only one thing remained for 
said son, and that one thing was Death! 

The letter which Mrs, Frazer-Dunning dispatch- 
ed that same evening was to the elder Miss Leam- 
ington. It was simply: 

pear Emrrty,—Do tell me, like a sweet, good 
dear, and at once, whether young Octavins Erle has 
any money or any decent expectations. I know your 
sister has thrown him over, 80 you won’t mind telling 
me. He isa stupid boy, but he has been making love 
to me in his despair, and I think I would have him if 
he has money; but of course I need not tell a sensible 
girl like you that I would not marry a goose like that 


without money. 
* Affectionately yours, Bonnie F.-D.” 


“Tt was time to 


These were in substance the letters which the 
four principal persons of our little drama con- 
signed to the care of the post-office of Strawleaf 
that night. They came with various others into 
the hands of the unlucky and erring postman, 
with the account of whose disappearance our 
story opened. Needless to say that he did not 
deliver them. Equally needless to say that each 
of the persons concerned was under the impres- 
sion that the postal service of Strawleaf was work- 
ing with all its wonted regularity. Therefore, to 
these four, and to the Rev. Mr. Carson too, the 
morning brought anxious care and thought. 

Octavius woke next morning with a hideous 
load of misery onhim. He had lost Janet Leam- 
ington, and he had made love and sent a formal 
proposal to Mrs. Frazer-Dunning. Poor little 
Janet was not much more happy. She had near- 
ly cried her eyes out during the night because of 
her foolish precipitation in writing to Mr. Carson. 
Oh, how could she ever, ever have done such a 
thing? she asked herself, wildly. She never 


could love him; she never could love any one 
but poor Octavius, whom now she had discarded. 
She made feverish resolves. She would throw 
herself at Mr. Carson’s feet when he came and 
beg of him not to take her at her word. He must 
release her. As a gentleman and a clergyman, he 
could not hold a poor girl to a foolish letter. If 
he would not release her, she could only die. 

Of course he would come that day. She wait- 
ed tremulously, and could hardly speak to any 
one. The hours passed away, and Mr. Carson did 
not come. 

Mr. Octavius, for his part, only wished that the 
earth would open and swallow him. But he could 
not linger in inaction and wait for trouble. He 
had, alas! to be up and doing. In his fatal let- 
ter he had announced that he would call on Mrs. 
Frazer-Dunning at one o'clock, before her ordi- 
nary hour of receiving visitors, and beg an an- 
swer from her own sweet lips. He must go. He 
could not even entertain Janet's idea of falling at 
the feet of the other personage and requesting to 
be released from a rash promise. He could not 
possibly fall at Mrs. Frazer- Dunning’s feet and 
beg her to let him off, not to insist on marrying 
him. He must go; he must make love to her. 
Oh! if she would only rejecthim! He had little 
hope of that now. 

With faltering hand he rang the bell at Mrs. 
Frazer-Dunning’s door. To his surprise he learn- 
ed that the lady was still in bed. She had been 
out late at a party the previous night, her maid 
said, and she had been called at eleven and had 
her coffee, but said she would not get up until 
two o’clock. Had she left no message for him ? 
No, none at all. Had—had she received a letter 
from him, did the maid know? The maid knew 
that she had received none from him. Only one 
letter had come, and that was—from another per- 
son. In fact, it was from a dun, the maid knew 
only too well, but she did not say so. 

Octavius walked away much bewildered. He 
could hardly say. that he was relieved, but there 
did seem something of a respite in the condition 
of affairs. He hung about the town in the odd- 
est.state of mind. Passing once by a fashionable 
dress-maker’s, he saw Mrs. Frazer-Dunning with 
another lady drive up to the door in a carriage. 
Mrs. Frazer-Dunning kept no carriage of her own, 
but utilized very skillfully the vehicles of her 
friends. Mrs. Frazer-Dunning gave him the sweet- 
est smile, and held out her well-gloved hand, and 
murmured, “ When are you coming to call on 
me ?” and so passed on. She had evidently not 
received his letter. 

What perplexity there was that day! Mr. Car- 
son did not call on Janet. He had not heard 
from her, and he took her silence as the opposite 
of consent. At night he took the train and went 
to London. 

But by this time Janet and Octavius alike had 
begun to breathe again. The news of the post- 
man’s disappearance and the loss of his letters 
had gone about, and Octavius had made inqui- 
ries, and was satisfied that that must have been 
the very collection in which his rash epistle was 
inclosed. He felt as if Providence had specially 
intervened to save him from the consequences 
of his jealous folly, and he could have kissed the 
very earth with joy. There was a walk which 
Janet favored of evenings. Oh, if she would 
come there that evening! Hé went totry. She 
came. “Janet!” “Oh, Octavius!’ And behold 
the lovers reconciled, tremulous with alarm and 
happiness, and more passionately attached to each 
other than ever. But Janet said nothing of her 
letter to Mr. Carson, and Mr. Octavius suppressed 
all mention of his offer to Mrs. Frazer-Dunning. 
Each was quite resolved to make a clean breast 
to the other next day, or perhaps the day after, 
but not at that first meeting of reconciliation. 
Oh, surely no! 

Mrs. Frazer-Dunning waited with some anxiety 
for her young lover all the next day, but he did 
not come. She was not without a shrewd sus- 
picion, when she came to question her maid as 
to Mr. Erle’s call, that he had written to her a 
letter which she had not received, and that that 
letter contained a declaration of love. But of 
course she could do nothing more than wait qui- 
etly for a second declaration. She could not put 
on any appearance of having expected any thing, 
although she resolved, when young Erle did call, 
to stimulate him, if need should be, by asking if 
her maid had rightly understood him to say that 
he had written to her, Mrs. Frazer-Dunning, about 
something—it must have seemed so rude of her 
not to answer. Then, she thought, he really must 
speak out. It puzzled her a little when she heard 
that Mr. Carson had gone to London, but she as- 
sumed that it must be to make some preparations 
for his approaching wedding with Janet Leaming- 
ton. On the whole, Mrs. Frazer-Dunning was glad 
now that her letter of prudent inquiry to the elder 
Miss Leamington had been lost, as it evidently 
had. The inquiry might have seemed premature. 

Very happy became poor Charley Thorne all of 
a sudden. The selfish and vulgar woman who 
had been like a nightmare to him disappeared 
from the stage and the town in company with a 
fool younger than himself, and who had just suc- 
ceeded to an ancient name and a large property. - 
The rebound of freedom and joy nearly made 
poor Charley wild. How he thanked, too, the 
lucky accident which had caused his despairing 
letter never to reach his father! How passion- 
ately and sincerely he resolved never more to in- 
dulge in idleness or evil companionship! How 
fervently he wrote, as an accepted and devoted 
lover, to his cousin Annie! He longed to pour 
forth his joy into the éars of half the town. He 
hugged life, metaphorically, with both his rescued 
arms. 


Ah! why was not Bobby Brown, son of the 
worthy Widow Brown, just for once a little less 
of a model boy? It would have been pleasanter 
for many in Strawleaf if Bobby Brown, returning 


-home late one evening, and passing an old dis- 
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used and broken pump, had not peered into its 
orifice, and discerning something white therein, 
fished out a huge bundle of letters, and seeing 
that they all looked fresh and had unmarked 
postage stamps on them, concluded at once that 
they must be a bundle which the vanished post- 
man had just taken from one of the post pillars, 
and which he ought to have borne to the central 
office, but which, having doubtless picked out any 
that seemed to hold contents worth keeping, he 
had pitched into the opening of the old pump. 
Bobby Brown walked half a mile out of his way 
to the central post-office, and finding the doors of 
that institution closed, he quietly dropped the let- 
ters all into the mouth of the receiving-box, and 
went his way with a satisfied heart. The letters 
were all duly postmarked, and sent out to their 
various destinations the following morning. 

Octavius Erle was making an elaborate toilet 
about noon that day, in order to present himself 
becomingly to his recovered Janet, when a little 
dainty pink perfumed note was brought to him. 
He opened and read: 

“T have just received your letter. I am too agitated 
to reply. I never thought to have loved or married 
again, oh, never! never! But come to me. 

“ Bonnis F.-D.” 

Mrs. Frazer-Dunning had just received the pro- 
posal which he too fondly hoped had been lost, 
and this was her way of signifying that she ac- 
cepted it. He hurried out of the house like a 
madman. He hardly knew where to turn or what 
todo. He thought of drowning himself, of mur- 
dering Mrs. Frazer-Dunning, of putting a sword 
(only he hadn’t a sword) into her hand and re- 
questing her to sheathe it in his bosom, of telling 
her that he never meant the proposal seriously, 
that it was only his fun, that it was not he who 
sent the letter at all, that he had intended it for 
somebody else, and only addressed it to her in 
mistake, and a thousand other expedients equally 
rational and promising. Wandering along his 
wild way, he suddenly met the Rev. Arthur Car- 
son, who had only returned from London the 
evening before. Mr. Carson looked so happy and 
radiant that poor Octavius almost hated him. 

Now Mr. Carson was so much absorbed in his 
ministerial duties and his love affair, and Janet 
and Octavius had hitherto kept their love affair 
so quiet, that Arthur never supposed he had a 

referred rival, or rival of any kind, in young Erle. 
caver, at that fatal garden party poor Janet, 
in the bitterness of her soul, had directed his at- 
tention to the flirtation of Mrs. Frazer-Dunning 
and Octavius, and had wildly told him that she 
believed these two were engaged. So Arthur met 
Mr. Octavius with a sweet smile; and told him, 
with a look of droll sagacity, that he knew where 
he was going. 

“A beautiful creature, Mr. Erle,” Mr. Carson 
said. Oh, } know all about it—Mrs.F.-D. You 
deserve to congratulated, truly. And I too, 
Mr. Erle,” he added, with eyes modestly down- 
cast—“I too claim congratulation. I am the 
happiest of men. Positively, Mr. Erle, I esteem 
myself even happier than you.” 

“Can that be?” groaned poor Octavius, with a 
grim smile. 

“Oh yes. I have this morning been accepted. 
I may tell you, surely, may I not? You know 
Janet Leamington ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T proposed for her a few days ago, and I 
begged her to take any time she pleased to con- 
sider. Oh, Mr. Erle, think of my feelings in the 
interval! She has considered, and I have just 
received the sweetest letter from her, accepting 
me.” 

A wild laugh of despair broke from the wretch- 
ed Octavius. The joyous Carson never heeded it. 

“T am going t6 see her now,” he said, with 
sentimental sweetness. 

“Do so,” exclaimed the hapless Erle. 
and see her. Be happy.. Give her my congrat- 
ulations. Be very particular to give her my con- 
gratulations. Say I honor her for her constancy 
to you, Carson—to you.” 

“And you?” Mr. Carson softly insinuated. 
“ May we not congratulate you, my dear friend ? 
Are not you too, like me/bound upon an errand 
of love ?” \ 

“Love? What? Oh }és, certainly. Be sure 
you tell Miss Janet Leamington that I too am ac- 
cepted, and that I am very happy—so remarka- 
bly happy !” 

* “ And when,” Mr. Carson mildly asked, “may 
this event be looked for? Soon?” 

“Soon ? To-morrow !” 

“To-morrow? Indeed! I had not the least 
idea.” 

“To-morrow, Carson, to-morrow. We should 
have requested Janet—Miss Janet Leamington— 
to act as one of the bride-maids, but there is 
hardly time. Good-by, Carson, good-by. My 
compliments and congratulations to Miss Janet 
Leamington.” 

Octavius rushed away. 

“A singular young man!” Mr. Carson said to 
himself—“ a very singular young man! Quite 
beside himself, evidently, with love and happi- 
ness.” 

Fancy the feelings of poor bewildered Janet 
when Mr. Carson, sweet, emotional, devoted, pre- 
sented himself before her, and claimed her hand, 
according to promise. 

“Oh, Mr. Carson, I am so sorry you ever got 
that wretched letter! I had hoped that it didn’t 
reach you. I was mad when I wrote it. I love 
Octavius Erle—I had better tell you all; we lové 
each other.” 

“Octavius Erle!” the bewildered clergyman 
exclaimed.. ‘“‘ Why, you told me yourself that he 
was engaged to Mrs. Frazer-Dunning.” 

“ But that was only folly, nonsense, and I nev- 
er meant it. I didn’t believe it. I Anew it wasn’t 
true.” 

“ But he told me himself it is true.” 

“He told you? When?” 


“This very day—just now! He is in love with 


“ Go. 


Mrs. Frazer-Dunning, and she is to marry him. 
He told me to tell you so. And they are to be 
married to-morrow.” 

Janet for a moment became utterly confound- 
ed. Suddenly a sort of light began to stream in 
upon her, and she grew more collected. 

“Mr. Carson, I beg your pardon. Do tell me 
one thing: did he say this before you spoke to 
him—of me »” 

“No,” the honest but puzzled young clergyman 
answered. “I told him I was coming to see you 
—and I told him—well, I told him you had ac- 
cepted me. I had your letter, you know.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Janet, “I see it all now. He 
thought I had deserted him, and he rushed off in 
despair to propose to Mrs. Frazer-Dunning! Oh, 
Mr. Carson, if you have any regard for me, stop 
him, do stop him, before it is too late. Run aft- 
er him; find him somewhere; tell him it’s all a 
mistake; explain to him; tell him I don’t love 
you in the least—oh, not in the least !—and that 
I only wrote to you because I quarreled with him 
and was out of my mind; and don’t let him pro- 
pose for that dreadful woman !” 

Such is the terrible impulse and overwhelming 
energy of woman’s persuasive power, that the 
Rev. Arthur Carson, before he well knew what he 
was doing, found himself seizing his hat and 
rushing forth to stop his too fortunate rival from 
making a rash proposal, by actually assuring him 
that it was he, the rival, and he alone, not Carson 
nor another, who was loved by weeping Janet. 

When he was gone, Janet ran up stairs to her 
sister’s room, and passionately poured forth her 
grief. The elder Miss Leamington, herself be- 
trothed, had a kindly and sympathetic heart. 
She listened to Janet’s story, and suddenly, as she 
listened, her sympathetic face grew brighter. 

“Don’t be afraid, Janet,” she said, with a 
smile. “Unless Octavius Erle haa actually con- 
ducted her to the altar already, I can forbid the 
banns.” 

But what was the distress of Janet, or Janet's 
lover, or even of rejected and despondent Mr. 
Carson himself, to that of wretched Charley 
Thorne, when he received a sudden and sharp 
telegram from his father, thus couched : 


= a Thorne, London, to Charles F. Thorne, Straw- 


“Your insolent letter received. Have handed it to 
your cousin Annie, and recommended her to accept 
—— of Major Mather. Marry your actress, or 
rown yourself, or do both, just as you please.” 


In his wild agony, Charley could think of no 
one to help him but Mr. Carson, the clergyman, 
for whom his father had a high veneration. He 
ran in search of Mr. Carson, but could not find 
him, for Mr. Carson was in search of Erle, and 
Erle was just now ascending the stairs to the 
boudoir of Mrs. Frazer-Dunning. 

That lady was much too cool a hand to let him 
come too quickly to the point, or, at least, to 
give him an answer too quickly. She was still 
quite uncertain about his means or his expecta- 
tions, and now very much wished her letter of 
inquiry had reached Miss Leamington. More- 
over, poor Octavius made the oddest sort of 
lover. His manner sometimes reminded the 
good-humored lady of Mr. Moddle in Martin 
Chuzzlewit. Only fancy her wonder and satis- 
faction when, in the midst of the love-making, 
she received an intimation that Miss Leamington 
wished to see her particularly, most particularly, 
just for one minute; and before there was time 
for her to think whether she should see Miss 
Leamington there or not, the lady herself rushed, 
all billowy with flounces and emotion, into the 
room. Octavius fell back. Mrs. Frazer-Dun- 
ning came forward. Miss Leamington did not 
see—or at least made as if she did not see—the 
wretched youth. “ 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Dunning, I am so glad to 
find you alone! I ran the moment I got your 
letter. I hope I am not too late. He is quite 
poor, my dear—guite poor; and it is entirely un- 
certain whether his father will do any thing for 
him. Don’t give him any answer until you make 
sure of that. He is a stupid boy, and a goose, as 
you say; and of course you are right in not hav- 
ing him, if he hasn’t plenty of money. I only 
wish our poor Janet had your sense.—QOb, Mr. 
Erle!” 

For now Mr. Erle.¢nade himself conspicuous, 
burning with wonder, wrath, and shame. 

Mrs. Frazer-Dunning looked for the moment 
very much confused. 

“Am I too late?” Miss Leamington asked, 
looking from one to the other. “ Was I wrong 
in coming? I thought I ought to come at once, 
when you wrote to me, Mrs. Dunning.” 

Mrs. Frazer-Dunning at last recovered her good 
humor, and burst into a fit of laughter. ‘“ Don’t 
be angry, Mr. Erle,” she said. “I have survived 
the age of romance, you know, and I ‘really 
couldn’t afford to marry for mere love. But I 
think Miss Leamington might have been»a little 
more cautious in telling her story, even though 
it was an act of friendship.” 

“Women are all mercenary, all perfidious, all 
fickle and treacherous alike !” exclaimed the dis- 
tracted Octavius, as he grasped his hat and rushed 
down the stairs. 

“Oh, thank Heaven! I have found you at last!” 
the Rev. Arthur Carson cried, as, turning, uncer- 
tain, for the twentieth time into Mrs. Frazer-Dun- 
ning’s street, he met the reckless Erle plunging 
out of it. “Oh, Erle, I have been looking for 
you every where. She sent me. It was my 
fault—all my fault. It was a mistake of mine 
—it was,I do assure you. Go to her—she loves 
you—and leave me to my fate.” 

A few wild words brought Erle back to sanity, 
and sent him rushing to find his Janet. 

“He did not even stay to thank me,” murmur- 
ed Mr. Carson. “‘No matter: what had he to 
thank me for? She does not care for me. I 
have only done my duty.” 

“ Oh, Carson!” and Charley Thorne ran wildly 
up to him, “I have found you at last! You 


must save me; you alone can doit. My father 
will hear you. I put my life in your hands.” 

“Come with me to my house,” Mr. Carson said, 
“ and tell me what you mean there, Charley. I— 
I'm afraid the people will think it rather odd.” 

For a little crowd had already begun to gather 
on the pavement, wondering at the excitement of 
the clergyman and his successive interlocutors. 

They went to Carson’s house, and Charley ex- 
plained his plight. 

“Tl go to London this very night, Charley,” 
said the clergyman, with a sigh; “I'll explain 
every thing to your father, and your cousin Annie. 
Things will come right, I have no doubt. Ill do 
my best—and perhaps,” he gently murmured, “ in 
helping others I may forget myself.” 

Which indeed proved to be the case with him, 
as it will prove to be with most persons who fair- 
ly make the experiment. He was so busy for 
some time in striving to make the happiness of 
other people that he forgot at last how unhappy 
he ought to be himself. The other day lie mar- 
ried Charley Thorne’s sister. 

Long before that, however, he had set things 
right for Charley Thorne with his father and his 
cousin Annie. Long before that, too, he had per- 
suaded Janet Leamington’s parents to consent to 
her engagement with Octavius Erle, and probably 
Octavius’s father, seeing how steadfast and good 
the young fellow is, will do something handsome 
for him. It is certain that Octavius never would 
save half enough to make Mrs. Frazer-Dunning 
willing to marry him. Mrs. Frazer-Dunning tells 
every body so, and she ought to know. But then, 
as Janet Leamington’s sister remarked on a mem- 
orable occasion, Janet never had Mrs. Frazer- 
Dunning’s sense. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE fourth number of the second volume of 
the Bulletin of the Geological and Geographical 
Survey of the Territories is occupied by sev- 
eral zoological papers by Mr. J. A. ALLEN, of 
Cambridge. The most important of these is 
one upon ‘“‘ The Geographical Variation among 
North American Mammals, especially in Respect 
to Size.” 

Referring to the generalization that was made 
some years ago, that the American mammals 
as well as birds increase in size with the lati- 
tude of their birth-place, as also with altitude, 
Mr. ALLEN remarks that this does not apply in 
the case of some of the carnivora, and that the 
following propositions more nearly express the 
facta: Ist. The maximum physical development 
of the individual is attained where the conditions 
of environment are most favorable to the life of 
the species. 2d. The largest species of a group 
(genus, subfamily, or family, as the case may be) 
are found where the group to which they sever- 
ally belong reaches its highest development, or 
where it has what may be termed its centre of 
distribution. 3d. The most “typical’’ or most 
generalized representatives of a group are found 
also near its centre of distribution, outlying forms 
being generally more or less “‘ aberrant’’ or spe- 
cialized. 


A writer in the Washington Zvening Star, 
ee the rapid decrease in the fish- 
eries of the Potomac River, is disposed to assign 
the cause, as do many others, to the combined 
action of the gill nets and shore seines which 
break up the schools of fish when on their way 
to the spawning grounds, thus preventing the 
depositing of their eggs under circumstances 
favorable to their development. He strongly 
urges the propriety of having the deep channel 
of the Potomac marked out, and the introduc- 
tion of nets of any kind therein prohibited un- 
der some stringent enactment, this channel to 
be wide enough to permit sea-room to vessels 
sailing against the wind, say half a mile wide, 
and so baoyed and staked out that its location 
shall be unmistakable. 

A similar action in the harbor of New York 
has resulted in preventing the destruction of the 
fish, and allows them to ne up in sufficient 
numbers to perpetuate their species. 


A hydrographic department was established 
by the Chilian government, under date of May 
1, 1875. This contains the records of much im- 
portant surveying work carried on by the Chilian 
navy, such as the survey of the Chonos Archipel- 
ago and the adjacent coast, by Captain Simpson ; 
that of the Maullen, in Southern Chili; that of 
two isolated islands off the South American 
coast, calied San Felix and San Ambrosio, etc. 


The survey of the coast of Eastern Siberia, be- 
tween the parallels of 45° and 52° north, from 
Plastun Bay to Castries Bay, has lately been 
completed by Colonel Botscuer. The country 
is watered by numerous streams, and has a good 
soil and luxuriant vegetation. Large timber, 
suitable for ship-building, and many valuable 
minerals, including gold, have been discovered. 


The concluding part of Vol. IIL. of the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
St. Louis has been published, and contains sev- 
eral interesting papers on entomology and eth- 
nology by members of the society. Dr. Encet- 
MANN contributes *‘ Notes on Agave,’’ and calls 
a new species of this plant after Mr. SHaw, the 
well-known founder of the Botanical Garden of 
St. Louis. 


The Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the American Fish-Cultarists’ Association, 
which was helé February 8, 1876, in New York, 
have been published, under the direction of Dr. 
Epmunps, the secretary. The pamphlet con- 
tains a letter by SetH GREEN Upon the propaga- 
tion of fish, and one by Dr. STERLING on the 
propagation of white-fish. 


An eminent Belgian horticulturist, M. Louis 
Van Houtrte, burgomaster at Gendbrugge, near 
Ghent, died on the 9th of May, at the age of six- 
ty-six. This gentleman was well known not only 
for his scientific knowledge in regard to plants, 
but for his numerous experiments as to their 
growth. It is to him we owe the most beauti- 
ful horticultural publication in Europe, under 
the name of Flore des Serres et dex Jardins de Tl Eu- 
rope—a work which appeared without intcrrup- 


among its editors the 
tanists and horticul- 


tion since 1845, embracin 
names of many eminent 
turists. 


From the Forty-seventh Annual Report of the 
Council of the Zoological Society of London we 
learn that the total number of fellows and an- 
nual subscribers amounted to, in 1875, 6241; of 
corresponding members, to 3197. The income 
of the society for the year was greater even than 
that for1874, which exceeded all previous experi- 
ence, the Garden receipts amounting to £16,286. 
The total income from every source was over 
£28,738. 

Some very large expenditures were undertaken 
during the year, the principal being that for the 
new lion house, costing nearly £7000. ‘The total 
number of animals belonging to the society at 
the close of the year 15875 was 2205, the additions 
amounting to 1458. Among these was quite a 
large number of species not previously in the 
possession of the society. 


Professor Barter and Mr. Epwarp Jack, of 
New Brunswick, have recently published an il- 
lustrated catalogue of the display of that Prov- 
ince at the Centennial Exhibition. A large num- 
ber of trees are mentioned in this report, man 
of them of much industrial importance, althoug 
the forests are rapidly diminishing on account 
of the demand for export to the United States 
and Europe. Among the minerals are ores of 
iron, copper, manganese, antimony, as also gyp- 
sum, bituminous shales, albertite, syenite, gran- 
ite, and sandstones. 


The French Minister of Public Instruction 
has dispatched Mr. Rarrray for the purpose of 
exploring the Sunda Islands and New Guinea. 
He was to leave Toulon for Singapore on the 
20th of July in a government vessel, from which 

oint he will ee by Batavia to Ternate and 
he island of Waigiou. The principal point of 
exploration will be the coast of the Hoopin 
country, on the south of Geelvincks Bay. he 
expedition will probably last two or three years. 


The ninth annual report of the trustees of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archeology and 
Ethnology, presented in April of the present 
year, has been published, and gives an account 
of the additions to this extremely extensive and 
important collection. 

Since the death of the lamented Prdfessor 
Jerrries WYMAN the museum has been under 
the charge of Professor F. W. Putnam, who has 
continued the cataloguing and arrangement be- 
gun by his predecessor, and brought the whole 
establishment to a condition of thorough effi- 
clency.. 

Many valuable additions are recorded during 
the year, the most important, and, indeed, the 
largest, donation ever made to the museum be- 
ing that from Peru and Bolivia, collected at the 
expense of Mr. ALEXANDER AGASSIZ, and pre- 
sented by him, embracing nearly six hundred 
specimens. These consist largely of objecta 
from the ancient burial-places at Anton, Chan- 
cay, Pasagua, Pacasmayo, and the island of 
Titicaca. 

The total number of additions to the museum 
amounts to over eleven bundred specimens. 

The report as published contains a general in- 
dex to the nine annual reports of the museum, 
which are arranged to form Volume I. of the 
collective series. It is accompanied by — 


of Mr. Gzoree Peasopy and Professor WrMan. 


Among the more interesting exhibitions at 
the Centennial is a collection of living woody 
lants exhibited by Mr. Tuomas Mgenan, of 
yermantown. These plants were all grown for 
a certain time in boxes, with special reference 
to their transplantation, and were inserted in 
the ground with balls of earth around them, so 
that they are now growing very vigorously. As 
this collection is for sale after the close of the 
Exhibition, it offers an excellent opportunity 
to any establishment in the United States that 
wishes to secure a collection of American plants 
of extraordinary completeness. 


The United States is not the only country in 
which an International Exhibition is at present 
going on, one, on a smaller scale indeed, having 

een opened on the 26th of June at Brussels, 
under the patronage of the King and Queen of 
the Belgians. The exhibition is, however, a 
special one, devoted entirely to apparatus and 
methods used for life-saving, the idea being 
brought forward by a Belgian society which 
combines the functions 6f a Royal Humane 8o- 
ciety, a Society for the Protection of Life from 
Fire, and a National Life-boat Institution all in 
one. 

So far as reported, the greater proportion of 
the devices presented have relation to the treat- 
ment of the wounded in war, together with am- 
bulances, litters, and medical appliances of va- 
rious kinds, although methods for the protection 
of life in mines, preservation from shipwreck, 
the prevention and cure of diseases, etc., all find 
a place. 


Mr. A. Bren, a Norwegian ethnologist resi- 
dent at Drontheim, has been for many years oc- 
cupied in bringing together a complete collec- 
tion to illustrate the ethnology of the Lapps of 
Finland, spending a long time with these people, 
and securing specimens of every thing bearing 
upon their life and manners. Of these there are 
nearly five hundred, including lay figures, suit- 
ably dressed, representing the different social 
conditions, the sexes, ages, etc., of these inter- 
esting people. Stuffed specimens of the reindeer 
drawing a sledge, huts and tents of full size 
or in models, all the different articles of dress 
and ornament, domestic and household utensils, 
bread-making apparatus, traps and other meth- 
ods of hunting and fishing, instruments used in 
their religious ceremonies, a collection of their 
books, etc., are all exhibited in this series. 

The entire collection was brought over by Mr. 
Brun to Philadelphia for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion at the Centennial; but on arriving he found 
that the space required was greater than could 
be furnished, and the series remains still pack- 
ed, and will be probably before long returned to 
Europe. It is, however, very desirable that so 
extensive and interesting a museum should be 
retained in the United States, and Mr. Brow is 
willing to sell the collection at a reasonable 
price. Information on the subject can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington. 
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at this crisis of her life.” 


shouldn't cross her just 


“ But I don’t see why it-should be such a cri- 
sis. It is a change of scene, to be sure, and leav- 
ing us ought to be a trial,” said Miss Cherry, 
dubiously. The feeling within herself was that 
ahe would have been glad had she been more 
sure that this was @ trial. Girls were ungrateful 
in their light-heartedness, and sometimes loved 
the risks of independence. “Tt is not as if she 
was going among strangers,” said Miss Cherry. 
“She is going to her home, and to her father.” 

“A father whom she has never known since 
she was a child—a house that has never lost the 
shadow of that dying!" 

“Then why must not I go with her?” said 
Miss Cherry. The old lady shrugged her shoul- 
ders, but said no more. And Cara got her way. 
As she was to go alone, she was packed, with all 
her belongings, into the carriage ; nurse going 
with her, who was to help in the housekeeping, 
and take care of the young mistress of the old 
familiar house. The railway, it is true, would 
have carried them there in half the time; but 
Cara liked the preparation of the long, silent 
drive, and it pleased the elder ladies that their 
darling should make her solitary journey so 
her father’s house, The road led through beau- 
tiful royal parks more than once, and by glimpses 
of the pleasant river. It was like an old-fash- 
joned expedition made in the days before rail- 


«THE BROKEN HOOP.”—|Fro 


ways, with full time for all the anticipations, all 
the dreams of what was to come. Though her 
mind was full of natural excitement and sadness, 
Cara could not help feeling herself like one of 
the heroines of Miss Austen’s novels as she drove 
along. She had plenty of grave matters to think 
about, and was very much in earnest as to her 
life generally; yet, with the unconscious double- 
ness of youth, she could not help feeling only 
half herself, and half Elizabeth Burnet or Cath- 
erine Moreland going off into the world. But, 
indeed, without sharing the difficulties of these 
young ladies, Cara Beresford in her own person 
had no small problem before her. To fill the 
place of her mother, an accomplished woman, 
she who was only a girl; to make his home 
pleasant to her father; to set agoing once more 
something like family life, And she only seven- 
teen, and so differently situated, she said to her- 
self, from other girls! Had she not enough to 
think of ? The trees and the bridges, the gleams 
of shining river, the great stretches of wooded 
country, allglided past her like things in a dream. 
It was they that were moving, not she. Nurse 
talked now and then ; but nurse’s talking did not 
disturb Cara; she knew by long experience just 
how to put in convenient ayes and noes, 80 4s to 
keep the good woman going. And thtus she went 
on, her head full of thoughts. Her difficulties 


By Ropert Barnes. | 


were more grave than those which generally fall 
to the lot of so young 4 girl; but. nevertheless, 
with the frivolity of youth, she could feel her- 
self something like Catherine Moreland, hurrying 
along to Northanger Abbey, and all the wonders 
and mysteries there. 

She had expected to find her father already 
arrived and awaiting her, but he did not come 
until she had been an hour or two in the house 
__which was half a relief and half an offense to 
her. She was received with a kind of worship 
by John and cook, to whom their young mis- 
tress, whom they had known only as a child, was 
a wonder and delight, and who mingled a greater 
degree of affectionate amusement with the awe 
they ought to have felt for her than was quite 
consistent with Cara’s dignity. They were anx- 
ious to pet and make much of her on her arriv- 
al, cook hurrying Up stairs unnecessarily, Cara 
thought, to show how prettily her room had been 
prepared, the other bringing her tea, with cake 
and the daintiest bread and butter, and a broad 
amile of pleasure on his face, Cara thought it 
incumbent upon her to send away the cake and 
bread and butter, taking only the tea, to prove 
beyond all power of misconception that she was 
no fonger a child; but she was sorry for it after, 
when John, protesting and horrified, had carried 


it away down stairs again. Still, hough one ts 


slightly hungry, it is best to keep UP one’s dig- 
nity, and “ begin,” as Aunt Cherry said, “as you 
meant,to go on.” Cara would not let herself be 
governed by old servants, that she had deter- 
mined, and it was best to show them at once that 
this could not be. 

Then she went up with some shrinking, feel- 
ing like a sea-bather making the first plunge, 
into the drawing-room, which no one had used 
for the last five years. She was obliged to con- 
fess that it was very pretty, notwithstanding that 
it frightened her. She half expected some one 
to rise from the chair before the first newly light- 
ed October fire to receive her as she went in. 
The little cabinets, the pretty brackets for the 
china, the seraps of old lace upon the velvet, the 
glimmer of old, dim, picturesque mirrors, the sub- 
dued yet brilliant color in the bits of tapestry, all 
moved her admiration. At Sunninghill they 
had, as became a ladies’ house, many pretty things, 
but with as little idea of art as it is possible in 
the present day to eucceed in having. Miss Cher- 
ry knew nothing of art, and it had been invented, 
Miss Charity thought, since her days, which was 
the time when people liked having respectable 
furniture, and did not understand esthetics. The 
craceful balance and harmony of this new old 
house gave Cara a new sensation of admiring 
pleasure ; and yet she’ did not like it, It would 


hard to tell what was the cause of that im- 
of the fictitious which prejudiced her 
et there it was. Her own mother—her 
dead mother—that visionary figure, half nurse, 
half goddess, which gives a quite visionary sup- 
consolation to some motherless children, 
exist for Cara, She remembered how 
she had been sent off to the Hill when they went 
away to enjoy themselves, and how she had been 
sent off to the nursery when they sat talking to 
each other. It had been a happy home, and she 
had been petted and made much of by turns, 
but this was what she recollected most clearly 
And then there rose up before her, intensifi 
istance, all that scene in her mothers 
\which she had never confided pow one. She 

sented this mystery that wag in the past, which 
rexurned and wrapped her inf kind of mist when 
back. Why had yt her parents been 


m, 


ward people, wif no mysteries such 
hated ? Why 


leton in the cupboard ? All the things 


had read in hooks about this had made Cara 
and it vexed her to the heart to feel and 
- there was one in her house. She had bur- 
ied the secret 80 completely in her own bosom 
that it had made an aching spot all round it 
ay—like that bit of a garden which lies 
under a noxious shatow—tike taat hit of a field 
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where a fire has been—was this place in her 
heart where her secret lay. She felt it in all its 
forms when she came home. At the Hill there 
were no secrets; they lived with their windows 
open and their hearts, fearing no sudden appear- 
ance, no discovery. But here it seemed that the 
old trouble had been waiting all these years, till 
the girl ‘went back who alone knew all about it, 
the father’s past and the mother’s past; and 
even the atmosphere of the long-shut-up house 
felt pernicious. Cara did not like to.look round 
her as it came to be dark, lest she see some one 
sitting in the corner in the shadow. It seemed 
to her more than once that somebody moved in 
the distance, going out or coming in, with a sweep 
of a long skirt, just disappearing as she looked 
up. This meant, I suppose, that her digestion 
was not so right as it should have been; but the 
digestion was not a thing which came within 
Cara’s range of thought, 

Her father arrived about half past six by the 
Continental train. Cara stood at the door of the 
drawing-room, with her heart beating, wondering 
if she ought to run down and embrace him, or if 
he would come to her. She heard him ask if she 
had come, and then. he added, “I will go to my 
room at once, John. I suppose dinner is nearly 
ready. I did not expect to have been so late. 
Bring my things to my room.” 

“‘ Shall I call Miss Cara, Sir ?” 

“No; never mind. I shall see her at dinner,” 
he said. 

And Cara instinctively closed the drawing-room 
door at which she had been standing as she heard 
him begin to come up the stairs. She stood there, 
“with her heart beating, in case he should call her ; 

but he did not. Then she too went to dress, with 
a chilled and stifled sensation, the first sense of 
repulse which she had ever experienced. When 
she was ready, she went back again very quickly 
and noiselessly, leaving the door open. By-and- 
by her father’s step became audible coming down, 
and he paused when he got to the door, but then 
resumed, and went on again, sending her word 
that she would find him in the dining-room. It 
was unreasonable, the high swelling of offense and 
injured pride that she felt in her heart ; but there 
it was. Was this how he meant to use her—her, 
his only child—now the mistress of his house ? 
She went down, after an interval of proud and 
painful reluctance, a slim, girlish creature, in her 
white dréss, her blue eyes somewhat strained and 
large, more opened than was consistent with per- 
fect composure. She was not beautiful, like her 
mother. A certain visionary youthful severity 
svas in her looks. She was different altogether, 
different in every way, from the pet and darling of 
the ladies at the Hill. Her father had not seen her 
since she had leaped into long dresses and young 
womanhood, and he was startled by the change. 
Involuntarily, as he looked at her, her mother’s de- 
scription of the child Cara came back to his mind. 
Perhaps he was all the more quick to notice this 
that his eye had been caught as he paused at the 
drawing-room door by the last purchase he had 
made in bric-a-brac, the Buen Retiro cup, of which 
his wife had said playfully that Cara would insist 
that he should tell the dealer the exact value before 
he bought it. This strange idea brought a half 
smile to his face, and yet his memories were so 
far from smiling. The cup had been broken to 
bits in the careless packing of that last journey 
home, when bric-a-brac had lost all interest in the 
gathering mists of suffering and despondency ; 
and then afterward, in an interval of apparent im- 
provement, had been carefully put together and 
placed on a shelf, high up, where its imperfec- 
tions were not visible. It was the sight of it 
which had kept Beresford from going into the 
room. He would have made the effort for Cara’s 
sake, he thought, but that this relic, so connected 
with the last chapter of all, had thrust that recol- 
lection upon him. He had never entered poor 
Annie’s drawing-room since the week she died. 

“Well, Cara, my dear, I am glad to see you,” 
he said, putting his arm round his daughter and 
kissing her. “ You must forgive me for not com- 
ing up stairs. How you have grown, or rather, 
you have become a young lady all at once. I 

don’t know that you are much taller.” 

*No; I have not grown,” said Cara. “TI sup- 
pose the long dress makes a difference. It is 
that, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Sit down, my dear; dinner 
waits. I have had a long journey, and I want 
something. I never eat much when I am travel- 
ing. I came by Dieppe, which is a route I de- 


test. Ah,I forgot. You have never been across 
the Channel yet, Cara.” 
No 


They both recollected why—and that “the next 
expedition” after those long honey-mooning trav- 
els was to have been accompanied by “ the child.” 
Cara remembered this with a certain bitterness ; 
her father merely with melancholy sentiment. 

“ Ah!” he said, vaguely, “‘ we must mend that— 
some day. And how are the aunts? I can fancy 
that my sister looks just as she always did. She 
and I are at the age when people change little. 
But Aunt Charity; she is getting quite an old 
woman now—over seventy. Have you been dull 
in the country, Cara? or have they petted you so 
’ much that you will feel it dull to be here ?” 

He looked at her with a smile which lit up his 
whole face and touched her heart just a little; 
but the question touched something else than her 
heart—her pride and sense of importance. 

“T was not dull,” she said. “One is not dull 
when one has something to do—and is with those 
whom one loves.” 

“Ah!” he said, looking at her with a little cu- 
riosity, and then he smiled. “That is a better 
way of putting it, certainly,” he added, after a 
pa 


use. 

Then there was a pause. John, behind Mr. 
Beresford’s chair, who had been in the house 
when Cara was born, and who thought he knew 
his master thoroughly, had much ado not to in- 
terfere, to whisper some instructions in her fa- 


ther’s ear as to how a child like this should be 
dealt with, or to breathe into Cara’s an entreaty 
that she would humor her papa. He said to his 
wife afterward that to see them two sitting, pre- 
tending to eat their dinners, and never speaking, 
no more nor if they were images—or, when they 
did talk, talking like company—made him that he 
didn’t know whether he was standing on his head 
or his heels. How many hints our servants could 
give us if decorum permitted their interference ! 
John felt himself a true friend of both parties, 
anxious to bring them as near to each other as 
they ought to be; but he knew that it would have 
been as much as his place was worth had he ven- 
tured to say any thing. So he stood regretfully, 
wistfully, behind backs and looked on. If he 
could but have caught Miss Cara’s eye ; but he did 
not, not even when, in the confusion of his feel- 
ings, he offered her mustard instead of sugar with 
her pudding. Her feelings were so confused also 
that she never noticed the mistake. Thus the 
dinner passed with nothing but the sparest com- 
pany conversation. There were but these two in 
the world of their immediate family, therefore 
they had no safe neutral grouad of brothers and 
sisters to talk about. 

“Ts your room comfortable?” Mr. Beresford 
said, when they had got through a comfortless 
meal. “If I had been here sooner I should have 
refurnished it; but you must do it yourself, Cara, 
and please your own taste.” 

“T don’t think I have any taste,” she said. 

“Ah, well—perhaps it does not matter much; 
but the things that pleased you at ten will scarce- 
ly please you at seventeen. Seventeen are you? 
and out, I suppose? One might have been sure 
of that. Cherry would have no peace till she had 
you to go to parties with her.” 

“We very rarely go to parties,” said Cara, with 
dignity. “Of course at seventeen one is grown 
up. One does not require parties to prove that.” 

He looked at her again, and this time laughed. 
“T am afraid you are very positive and very de- 
cided,” he said. “I don’t think it is necessary, 
my dear, to be so sure of every thing. You must 
not think I am finding fault.” 

Her heart swelled; what else could she think ? 
She did not, however, appear angry, which evi- 
dently was impolitic, but shifted the subject to 
her father’s recent travels, on which there was 
much to be said. “Are you going to the geo- 
graphical meeting? Are they to have one ex- 
pressly for you, like last year?’ she said, not 
without a hidden meaning. This time he 
laughed. 

“You know what they said last year? Of 
course there was no reason for it; for I am not 
an explorer, and discovered nothing; but how 
could I help it? No; there will be no meeting 
this time, thank Heaven.” 

And he saw that a faint little smile came upon 
Cara’s lips. Instead of being delighted to see 
that her father had come to such honor, this lit- 
tle creature had thought it humbug. So it was; 
but it galled him to know that his daughter felt 
it to be so. Had she laughed out, and given 
him an account of the scene at the Hill; how 
Aunt Cherry had read the account out of the pa- 
pers with such joy and pleasure ; and Aunt Char- 
ity had wiped her spectacles and took the paper 
herself to read the record of his valiant deeds— 
the little family joke woul@have drawn them to- 
gether, even if it had been half at his expense. 
But no man likes to feel that his claims to honor 
are judged coolly by his immediate belongings, 
and the little remark wounded him. This, he 
said to himself, was not the sort of sweet girl 
who would make the house once more a home to 
him. He let her go up stairs without saying 
any thing of his further intentions for the even- 
ing. And Cara felt that she had been unsuc- 
cessful in the key-note she had struck; though 
without blaming herself seriously, for, after all, 
it was he and not she who ought to have struck 
this key-note. She went up stairs in a little flut- 
ter of dissatisfaction with herself and him. But 
as soon as she had got up stairs, Cara, with true 
feminine instinct, began to make little overtures 
of reconciliation. She went round the room to 
see what could be done to make it more home- 
like. She lighted the candles on the mantel- 
piece, and placed some books uppermost on the 
table, about which she could talk to him. She 
was not fond of work in her own person, but she 
had read in good story-books that needle-work 
was one of the accessories to an ideal scene of 
domesticity ; therefore she hunted up a piece 
of work and an oft-mislaid case with thimble 
and scissors, and placed them ready on a little ta- 
ble. Then she called John, softly, as he went 
up stairs, to ask him if her father took tea, or 
rather when he took tea, the possibility of leav- 
ing out that ceremonial altogether not having oc- 
curred to her. 

“If you please, miss,” said John, with a depre- 
cating air, “master has had his cup of coffee, and 
he’s gone out. I think he ain’t gone no further 
than next door, and I'll make bold to say as he’ll 
be back—soon,” said John. 

Cara went back to her chair without a word. 
Her heart beat high, her face grew crimson in 
spite of herself. She retreated to her seat and 
took up a book, and began to read at a furious 

. She did not very well know what it was 
about, but she had read a long chapter before 
John, going down stairs and then coming up 
again in a middle-aged, respectable butler’s lei- 
surely way, could place the little tea-tray on the 
table near her. There was but one cup. It was 
evident that she was expected to take this re- 
freshment alone. She gave a little, good-humor- 
ed nod at the man as he looked round with the 
comprehensive glance of his class, to see if any 
thing wanted removal, and went on reading. The 
book was about unconscious ambition, and other 
not highly intelligible things. Some of the 
phrases in it got entangled, like the straws and 
floating rubbish on a stream, with the touch of 
wild commotion in her mind, and so lived in her 


“and plot against freedom. 


by some secret prompter. 


after this mood and a great many others had 
passed away. She went on reading till she had 
heard John go down and reach his own regions 
at the bottom of the stairs. Then she put the 
book down, and looked up, as if to meet the look 
of some one else who would understand her. 
Poor child! and there was no one there. 
This was Cara’s first night in the Square. 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


GOVERNOR TILDEN’S FRIENDS 
IN THE REBELLION. 


ULTRAMONTANISM in 1860 had reached its last- 
ing triumph in New York. The city bent be- 
fore the papal priesthood and the Roman Cath- 
olic Democracy. Its expenses were doubled or 
trebled. Messrs. Woop, Brooxs, and all Tam- 
many Hall grew rich and prdsperous.. The 
Church had only to ask for donations from the 
city officials, and the people’s money flowed out 
without stint. But suddenly the crash of rebell- 
ion was heard approaching, and the foreign rul- 
ers of New York felt themselves in the presence 
of an enraged and irresistible nation. All the 
Roman Catholic leaders had declared themselves 
on the side of slavery, and Swrrny and Conno_ty, 
Joun Mircner, Sanpers, Woop, Tivpen, 
were the close friends of the chiefs of the South- 
ern rebellion. Mr. Fernanpo Woop no doubt ex- 
pressed the real feeling of all the ultramontanes 
when he declared aloud his active sympathy with 
the insurgents. It was the papal priests, his 
masters, who inspired him when he telegraphed 
to Toomss, of Georgia, his regret that he could 
not prevent the stopping of the sending of fire- 
arms to the South, or punish those who had 
seized them. He was eager to fill Charleston 
and Savannah with guns and bayonets to be used 
against the citizens of New York or Cincinnati. 
He thought it a horrible outrage to stop the ship- 
ment of arms to the order of Governor Brown, 
and he became ever after the chief leader of the 
ultramontanes. This was as late as January 24, 
1861. And through all that perilous winter the 
ultramontane leaders plotted and intrigued with 
the maddest advocates of slavery. The fierce, 
intolerant spirit of the Charleston oligarchy found 
a natural ally in the overbearing policy of Jesu- 
itism. 

But the fall of Sumter struck down for a mo- 
ment the whole ultramontane faction with an ir- 
resistible terror. For open treason they were not 
yet prepared. Of the power of the people they 
were suddenly become conscious. Priests and 
politicians yielded to the popular will, and even 
consented for the moment to join in the neces- 
sary measures of repression. A few Irish Cath- 
olics volunteered, perhaps in defiance of the 
wishes of their ultramontane leaders ; but it ap- 
pears that the whole number of persons of for- 
eign birth who entered the army from New York 
city during the war was in all about 3000." Of 
the immense number of immigrants who had 
found shelter in its midst from famine, servitude, 
despair, in the Old World, so small a proportion 
were willing to give their lives to its defense! 
Some latent influence had evidently restrained 
them, for it was plainly no want of courage. Nor 
was it long before the whole Roman Catholic 
population showed an extraordinary discontent 
with the action of the national government, and 
gave its vote with those who had expressed an 
open sympathy with the insurgents, and a resolu- 
tion to save slavery at the cost of the republic. 
The disasters of 1861, the gloom of 1862, gave 
the opposition an access to political power. The 
enemies of the government found their chief 
support in the ultramontane population of New 
York. From 1862 Tammany Hall began to lift 
once more its shameless front. The Irish Cath- 
olic leaders began once more to defend slavery 
Seymour became 
Governor, forced into office by the ultramon- 
tane majority of the city. The city sent as its 
Representatives to Congress the bitterest op- 
ponents of the war for Union and freedom, the 
avowed friends of the Southern leaders. There 
was now no secret made of the tendencies of 
the papal editors and priests. The “ Church” 
began to speak with authority by its servile in- 
struments. Messrs. Cox, Woop, Kernan, and 
RanpDaLt, in the sessions of 1863-64, demanded 
a change of measures and submission to slavery. 
Every meeting of the Roman Catholic Democracy 
in New York teemed with treasonable utterances ; 
and the Irish Catholic population of the city, who 
had so lately fled from their own blighted land 
to find ease and competence in New York, began 
now to murmur against the government, and, in 
the midst of its dangers, to add to the perils of 
the nation. They were filled with a fanatical 
hatred for the colored race. They were moved 
They crowded to the 
half-rebellious Democratic meetings. 

It is in the midst of this new phase of the ul- 
tramontane movement that Mr. Ti.pEN makes 
his appearance. At first he hung undecided upon 
the ruling of his party, He was the offspring of 
the Roman Catholic supremacy, and one of the 
earliest instruments of the papal priests. For a 
time he professed loyal sentiments. But he stead- 
ily shrank from all public support of the govern- 
ment. His name or voice was not heard at patri- 
otic meetings, nor did he willingly lend aid to the 
Union administration. Some secret bond held 
him in check. He wavered as the ultramontane 
element changed its front. He obeyed his foreign 
masters. At last he is found in close sympathy 
with the promoters of peace meetings at the North, 
with the Roman Catholic clubs of New York, and 
the desperate agitators at Richmond. He clung 
to slavery with the tenacity of a Cox, and defend- 
ed its perpetuation with the ardor of a Davis or 
a Toomss. In 1860 he was the champion of 


1 I state this peculiar fact upon the authority of 
the military record. 


the insurgent theories, and in 1864 he was con- 
vinced that the war for the Union must fail. 
During all this obscure and yet active portion of 
his political career, Mr. TitpEN evidently placed 
all his hopes of political preferment upon the 
support of the fallen slave-holders and the papal 
priests. For them he approached in politics the 
verge of treason. For them he was afterward to 
build up and perfect the rule of Twexp and 
Sweeny. His services to “the Church” were im- 
mense: he was the chief instrument in securing 
for it vast sums from the public Treasury; he 
placed its friends in high municipal offices ; he 
opened the way to the wealth and aggrandize- 
ment of its members; ultramontanism flourished 
under his guidance, and in return “the Church” 
numbered him among those it was bound at least 
for a time to protect and aid. Like all its polit- 
ical followers, he grew extremely rich. He be- 
came in the West a railroad king. He is said to 
have given liberally to Roman Catholic churches 
and schools from his own wealth—he had already 
consecrated to them a large share of the public. 
But he was now so closely bound in the toils of 
the Roman Catholic and ultramontane party that 
all his conduct seems to have been marked by a 
certain instinct of fear. To offend “the Church” 
would be to him political ruin, perhaps something 
worse. From 1860 Mr. Titpen seems to have 
abandoned himself, with close servility, to the di- 
rection of the ultramontane faction. : 

The elections of 1862 came on amidst gloom 
and national dismay. The country, new to war 
and its vicissitudes, doubted the capacity of its 
leaders. M‘CLELLAN still commanded on the Po- 
tomac ; GRANT was as yet comparatively unknown. 
The Roman Catholic Democracy of New York 
sprang up from its depression, nominated Sry- 
mour for Governor of the State, and denounced 
with unusual violence the policy of Lixcotn. At 
a great meeting of the Democracy held in New 
York October 13, 1862, according to the accounts 
of the time, the greater part of the assembly were 
Irish. They amused themselves by singing ‘“‘ Gar- 
ryowen” and “The Widow Machree.” Cooper In- 
stitute had never gathered such a boisterous crowd, 
and among the vice-presidents were TILDEN, Krr- 
NAN, Norton, RynpErs, CoNNOLLY, OTTENDORFER, 
Woop. Seymour spoke, the victim evidently of 
a delusion. An Irish orator declaimed against 
abolition. The language of the speakers was com- 
paratively moderate, but their purpose could not 
be mistaken. Too many Germans, as they have 
so often done, joined the ultramontanes. On 
the 30th they held a meeting, at which S. 8. Cox, 
Rynpers, GUNTHER, and others spoke, and Orrrn- 
DORFER assailed Sick, and Cart Scuvurz because 
they stood fast by the Union and freedom. To 
shield and perpetuate slavery seemed the only aim 
of the Democratic leaders; of their ultramontane 
masters, to grow rich and great on the ruins of the 
republic. In 1876 another great meeting of the 
Roman Catholic Democracy has been held, and the 
Jesuits may well triumph in their positive suc- 
cess. The wealth of New York since 1862 has 
been poured into the lap of their Church. The 
nation has been impoverished, but the ruling sect 
has grown rich and powerful... The metropolis is 
still an ultramontane city. And once more, of the 
half-treasonable, half-rebellious assembly that met 
in 1862 to embarrass the government and demand 
the perpetuation of slavery, the chief promoters 
still figure at the meeting at Tammany Hall, and 
still are kept in power “by the solid, unbroken 
Catholic vote.” In 1862 the chief actors in the 
meeting at Cooper Institute were O’Conor, TiL- 
pEN, KERNAN, TWEED, SweEeENy, Seymour, Ryn- 
pERS, Norton, OTTENDORFER, CONNOLLY, and FEr- 
naNnDO Woop. In 1876, at the recent meeting at 
Tammany Hall, nearly the same ominous names 
appear. TILDEN is the ultramontane candidate 
for the Presidency. Woop is the leader of the 
“reformers” in Congress. The Irish orators are 
heard again. Twrep and Sweeny have been sent 
into transient exile, for the “Church” could no 
longer protect them—perhaps no longer desired it. 
But of the vice-presidents of the recent meeting the 
ultramontane complexion is perfectly discernible. 
Daty, Brapy, Brennan, Bensamin Woop, KELLy, 
Betmont, and the leaders of Tammany Hall pre- 
sided over the Irish Catholic assemblage, and in- 
cited their misguided audience to support men 
and measures fatal to the land that has made them 
free. For if the Ku-Klux Democracy rule in 
Congress in 1877, or Tammany Hall and the Ro- 
man Catholic leaders seize upon the national 
Treasury, the disasters of France may be repeat- 
ed in America, and the republic sink before the 
intrigues of Jesuitism. 

In 1862 it had nearly reached that consumma- 
tion. The immense Roman Catholic population, 
so recently swelled by a sudden tide of emigra- 
tion, was swayed by a deep discontent. Ignorant 
to an unusual degree, moved by foreign impulses 
and prejudices, the victims of an intense faith 
or superstition, they were an easy prey for polit- 
ical agitators, a centre of peril to the nation. 
Some generous and patriotic exceptions were 
found, some excellent Irish Roman Catholics 
proved by heroic deeds their devotion to free- 
dom. But in general the ultramontane vote 
from New York to St. Louis was turned away 
from the defenders of the Union. Its Represent- 
atives in Congress were the Messrs. Woop, Cox, 
Kernan, Warp, CuHanter. They as- 
sailed with increasing bitterness all the chief 
measures of the administration, and roused the 
fierce rage of their ignorant adherents against 
the innocent negro. “How,” exclaimed Mr. S. 
S. Cox to an excited meeting in the Park, Octo- 
ber 29, 1862, “ would they like to see a black 
minister from Hayti received in Washington on 
a par with white ministers?” ete., and the audi- 
ence cried out, “ No, never.” “The Republic- 
ans,” said a leading New York journal, Octo- 
ber 31, 1862, “‘mean to use the negro vote to 
crush out popery.” The ignorant ultramontanes 
were misled by such coarse arts; the more intel- 
ligent yielded to the influence of the “ Church,” 
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the examples of Srrworr, O’Conor, Hen- 
DRICKS, PENDLETON, RaNDALL; and in 1862 and 
1863 a wild reaction swept over the Northern 
States that seemed to promise the revival of 
slavery, the triumph of the Confederates, and new 
accessions of power to the Papal Church. 
Evcene LAWRENCE. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
AUGUST, 1876. 


Sunday, 27.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Sunday 3.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 10.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Sunday, 1%.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 21.—St. Matthew. 

Sunday, %.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 28.—St. Michael and All Angels, 


Since the advent of summer weather the re- 
ligious activities of the people of our country 
have been largely transferred to the assemblies 
and conventions held on the sea-shore or on isl- 
ands and in groves. At Ocean Grove there has 
been a series of such meetings, all of them very 
full, beginning in July, and intended to continue 
until September. The first was a Convention of 
Baptists, which was followed by a Sunday-school 
Assembly. On Tuesday, August 1, a Temper- 
ance Convention began, which was attended by 
audiences estimated to range from 7000 to 10,000 

ersons. August 16 was the time fixed for the 

ethodist camp-meeting. During these con- 
ventions “‘surf meetings’’ have been held, chief- 
ly for singing and Scripture reading, in which as 
many as 5000 persons have participated. At Fair 
Point, on Chautauqua Lake, the Scientific Con- 

ress was followed by the Sunday-school Assem- 
bly, which has now attained a national fame. 
The ‘‘ Parliament’”’ in the St. Lawrence River 
and the Convention near Chicago were of the 
same character, and attended in like manner by 
great numbers of the people. 


The receipts of the American Bible Society for 
July were $36,526; the number of copies of 
Scripture issued was 46,792. 


The Christian Standard, the principal organ 
of the Campbellites, or Disciples, revives the 
memory of the early career of Sipnry Riepon, 
once a Mormon leader, and recently deceased. 
To him is usually attributed the suggestion of 
that part of the Mormon imposture known as 
the Mormon Bible. The story is that a minister 
in Western Pennsylvania, by the name of SPaL- 
DING, wrote an imaginative history of the fate 
of the ten tribes of Israel, in the style of the 
Old Testament. The manuscript was for some 
time, after the death of Mr. SpaLprna, left in a 
printing-office of Pittsburg, where RiGDON was 
employed as a compositor. He had been a Bap- 
tist, and had left the Baptists to unite with the 
Campbellites. He was for some time, says the 
Standard, *‘ the associate of ALEXANDER CAMP- 
BELL and WALTER Scott. Mr. CAMPBELL, how- 
ever, never fully gave him his confidence, but 
looked on him as a man of restless ambition, 
who sought to conceal his real motive under an 
affected zeal for reformation.’’ He became at 
an early period associated with Smita in Ohio, 
and was a conspicuous leader of the Mormons 
when they were settled at Nauvoo, Illinois. 
After the death of Smitru, RiGpon aspired to the 

rophet’s place, but failing, organized a seced- 

ng Church. Not prospering in this, he retired 

to Alleghany County, New York, where he lived 
to be eighty-four years of age. He was said by 
his neighbors to be extremely reticent in rela- 
tion to his experiences among the Mormons. 


The Rev. A. N. SomERVILLE, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, whose extensive tour in India has 
been chronicled in this Intelligence, is now 


reaching in Canada to great numbers of people. | 


{e came to the Dominion as a delegate to the 

Canada Presbyterian Assembly. Mr. Somer- 
VILLE is now over seventy years of age, but 
preaches with great power. 


The success of that form of Christian missions 
known as the “*‘ Medical Mission’’ is now an es- 
tablished fact. As a recent example it may be 
noted that Dr. W. Carey, of Edinburgh, opened 
a dispensary at Delhi, India, early in March of 
this year, and soon found his patients so numer- 
ous that he was compelled to enlarge his quar- 
ters. Dr. CAREY is a member of the Baptist 
Mission. In connection with this fact, it may 
also be stated that the Religious Tract Society 
of London have issued a commentary in Hin- 
dustani. It is a translation of the well-known 
** Annotated Testament,’’ and makes a volume 
of 535 octavo pages. 


The one-hundred-and-thirty-third session of 
the British Wesleyan Conference began at Not- 
tingham on July 26. Nine vacancies in the 
‘* Legal Hundred” were filled up. The Rev. AL- 
EXANDER M‘AULAY, of Birmingham, was elected 
president by a plurality vote. The new presi- 
dent is described as a young man only forty-five 
years of age, and a liberal in politics. His elec- 
tion is indicative of a change in the temper of 
the British Wesleyan Conference. 


Miss ANNIE MACPHERSON has undertaken for 
six years past the benevolent work of transport- 
ing orphan and friendless children from England 
to Canada. The Dominion government during 
the last year deputed four officers to visit the 
children and to report upon their condition. 
The report was very satisfactory. Between 1870 
and 1876 over 2000 children have been taken to 
Canada by Miss MacpHEerson, placed in homes, 
where ninety-eight out of every hundred are 
doing well. This simple yet practical charity 
promises to grow to large dimensions. 


Lord Sanpon’s Education Bill, over which the 
supporters of the State Church and the Dissent- 
ers have fought energetically, was passed in the 
House of Commons, on August 5, by a vote of 
119 to 46. The title of the bill is the ‘‘ Element- 
ary Education Act, 1876.’’ It will go into op- 
eration on the Ist of January, 1877. Its object 
is to establish compulsory education. Its pith 


is contained in the following passages :. ‘‘ A per- 
sou shall not, after the commencement of this 
act, take into his employment (except as here- 
inafter in this act is mentioned) any child (1) 
who is under ten years, or (2) who, being of the 
age of ten years or upward, has not obtained 
such eertificate of his proficiency in reading, 
writing, and elementary arithmetic, or of pre- 
vious due attendance at a public elementary 
school, as is in this act in that behalf mention- 
ed.’’ Most of the provisions of the bill, which 
is very carefully drawn, relate to the enforcement 
of the general purpose above describe u. 


Rumors are noticed in the Catholic papers of 
the United States of an association in Rome 
formed for the purpose of taking the election 
of the Pope out of the hands of the cardinals. 
According to the London Tablet, the members 
of the association “‘invite Romans to unite for 
the purpose of claiming a right for the people 
and clergy of Rome to take part in the election 
of popes.’’ The programme also proposes the 
election of priests by parishioners and the elec- 
tion ef. bishops by priests. In ancient times, 
when‘the Pope was in every sense the head of 
the city of Rome, he was chosen by the people. 
The papal papers charge the Italian government 
with being in sympathy with the scheme, but 
adduce no proof of the charge. 


In London the following “‘ Prayer Unions”’ are 
in existence: Army and Navy, Lawyers’, Bank- 
ers’, and the Civil Service. he last-named was 
orgenized four or five years since, and numbers 
between 200 and 300 members. It meets every 
Monday morning, and holds also a quarterly 
meeting. Sunday open-air services have lately 
been established in the London parks. 


Monsignor RonceEtTTI, whose visit to the Unit- 
ed States will be remembered, has been made 
Archbishop of Seleucia, in partibus, and sent as 
papal internuncio to Brazil. The Pope has also 
issued a letter of instructions to the bishops of 
Brazil in relation to their trouble with the Ma- 
sonic fraternities. He informs the bishops that 
all Catholics ** who have unfortunately lent their 
names to those sects [of Masons] have incurred, 
ipso facto, the greater excommunication reserved 
to the Roman Pontiff.” The Pope especially 
complains of lay interference with the adminis- 
tration of the Church in Brazil. ‘ Laics,’’ he 
says, “‘have not been made by Christ directors 
of Church affairs; but they for their advantage 
and salvation ought to be subject to their law- 
ful pastors, and, according to the station of ev- 
ery one, should assist the clergy, but not meddle 
in those matters which were intrusted by Christ 
to the consecrated pastors.’’ That is to say, in 
ruling the human spirit, the Church will admit 
of no rival power, and the clergy are the Church. 


Among the notable signs of the times is a re- 
cent meeting of English bishops and leading Dis- 
senting ministers at the house of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Among the Non-conformist min- 
isters present were the Rev. Drs. ALLON, AVE- 
LING, ANGUS, DONALD FRASER, PuNsHON, RiGe, 
STouGHTON, and Newman The object 
of the meeting was the consideration of the prev- 
alence of ivediiions thoughtin England. After 
an address by the archbishop, a free interchange 
of opinions took place. 


The first vote on M. WappINGTON’s Education 
Bill in the French Senate was a tie, which threw 
it out. The subsequent vote of confidence in 
the ministry adopted by the Lower House was 
unanimous. M. WADDINGTON, it is said, will 
bring forward his bill again next session. 


A bill to repress the ‘‘ abuses of the clergy”’ 
has been brought by the Italian ministry into the 
Chamber of Deputies. Its provisions ane very 
stringent, and will inevitably result in a collis- 
ion between the Church and the state. A min- 
ister of religion who disturbs “‘the public con- 
science or the peace of families’’ will be punished 
with fine and imprisonment. A minister who in 
a public discourse expressly censures, or by oth- 
er public act outrages, the public laws or institu- 
tions of the state, will be fined and imprisoned. 
A like penalty will be visited on ministers of 
religion who shall exercise acts of external wor- 
ship contrary to the regulations made by the gov- 
ernment. They are also made liable for other 
offenses to the ordinary penalties, ‘‘ augmented 
bya grade.’’ The bill is said to have been drawn 
by Signor VIGLIANI, of the late ministry, which 
was less radical than the present one. It has 
created “‘a profound sensation of uneasiness’’ 
among the adherents of the papal party in Rome. 


The Rev. J. 8. FLetcwer and the Rev. James 
STEVENSON, who were sent from Dublin to this 
country to obtain funds to aid in the erection 
of Christian Union buildings in that city, made 
their report on the 14th of July. They procured 
$8000 of the $10,000 dollars for which they ask- 
ed. The delegates spoke enthusiastically of 
their reception among us, and of the working 
of the Christian Associations in the United 
States. Mr. FLETCHER, in his address, noticed 
the fact that ‘‘on every Sunday afternoon the 
Dean of Toronto (Dr. GRASSETT) has SANKEY'S 
melodies’ played on his chime of bells. The 
cost of the Dublin Union building will be £10,000, 
of which sum nearly all bas been raised. The 

roject of its erection has grown out of Mr. 
Moose’s visit to that city. 


The “ Public Worship Regulation Act” of En- 
gland is not likely to remain a dead letter. In 
the case of “‘SeERJEANT and others against 
DaLeE,”’ the rector of St. Peter’s Vedast in Lon- 
don, judgment was given against the rector, 
with costs. The charges were that he “ unlaw- 
fully used in his service lighted candles, vest- 
ments, and berretta; that he stood in the middle 
of the west side of the table, with his back to 
the people, during the prayer of consecration ; 
that he knelt and bowed during the prayer; 
used wafer bread and the mixed chalice; that 
the elements were unduly elevated; that the 
sign of the cross was made in the air as the wa- 
fers were handed to the communicants; that the 
Agnus Dei was sung; that an acolyte held a 
cross on a pole while a curate read the Gospel 
held by another boy, and concluded by kissing 
the book.”’ Lord Penzance has given judg- 
ment against the vicar of St. James, Hatcham, 
also accused of illegal practices. On some points 
of this case an appeal was taken to the Queen in 
Council. 


REPUBLICAN DIAMONDS. 
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Uncie Sau. “Not a flaw in them, Gentlemen.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


’ Sarp I to little brother Howard, “ There! your toes 
are out of your stockings again; seems to me the 

wear out in a hurry.” Giving a comical leer, he said, 
. you know why stockings wear out first at the 
toes?” “No.” “ Because toes wiggle, and heels don’t.” 


boy, and asked him what o'clock it waa. “ About 
twelve, Sir,” was the reply. ‘“‘ Well,” remarked the 
minister, “I thought it was more.” “It's never any 
more here,” said the boy; “it just begins at one 


A lady who was euffering under a slight Indispost- 
tion told her husband that it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty she could breathe, and the effort distreased her 
exceedingly. ‘‘I wouldn't try, my dear,” soothingly 
responded the husband. 


A cool young gent, all of the modern days, entered « 
menagerie with a cigar in his mouth, when the pro- 
prietor politely requested the visitor not to teach the 
other monkeys bad habita. The young man proved 
himself equal to the occasion by producing his cigar- 
case and saying, “ Try one.” 


They debate strange questions down East. The 
last was, “‘ What ie the difference between the Bridge 
of Sighs and the size of a bridge?” The next is to 
- - he difference between a fac-simile and a sick 
am 


** What do you propose to take for your cold 7?” sald 
a lady to a sneezing gentleman. “ Oh, I'll sell it very 
cheap; I won't higgle about the price at all.” 


A few years since, at the celebration of an anniver- 
sary, a poor peddier who was present, being called 
upon for a toast, offered the .following: “Here is 
health to poverty—it to a man when all bis 
friends forsake him.” 


A gentleman who had married a second time in- 
dulged in recurring too often in conversation to the 
beauties and virtues of his first consort. He had, how- 
ever, barely discernment enough to discover that the 
subject was not an agreeable one to his present lady. 
**Excuse me, madam,” said he, “I can not help ex- 
pressing my ts for the dear deceased.” “ Upon 
my honor,” aaid the lady, “I can moat heartily ofiren 
that I am as sincere a mourner for her as you can be.” 


A carpenter who was always prognosticating evil to 
himself was one day upon the roof of afi e-story build- 
ing upon which rain had fallen. The roof being slip- 
pery, he lost his footing, and, as he was descending 
toward the eaves, he exclaimed, “‘ Just as I told you! 
Catching, however, on an iron spout, he kicked off his 
shoes and regained a place of safety, when he thus de- 
livered himself: “I know’'d it; there’s a pair of shoes 
gone!” 

Marriage has recently been defined as “a prodigal 
desire on the part of a young man to pay some young 
woman's board.” 


‘Speaking of bathing,” said Mra. Partington, from 
behind the steam that arose from her tea as a veil to 
her blushes when touching upon so delicate a subject, 
“some can bathe with perfect impurity in water .as 
cold as Greenland’s icy mountains and India's coral 
strande; but, for my part, I prefer to have the water 
a little torpid.” 


“Tl bet a sheep,” said old Meredith to his better 
half, “ that our boy Otho is going crazy; fur he’s grin- 
nin’ at the plow, he’s grinnin’ at the barn, and he’s 
grinnin’ to himself wherever he " “Pshaw! old 
man,” said his wife, “ you don’t know nothin’. The 
critter’s got a love-letter !” 


— 


Call a lady “a chicken,” and ten to one she is angry. 
Tell her she is “ no chicken,” and twenty to one she 
atill angrier. 


**Do I believe in second love? Humph! If a man 
buys a pound of sugar, isn’t it sweet? and when it's 
gone don't he want another pound, and isn’t that sweet 
too? Troth, Murphy, I believe in second love,” 


It has been said that ladies have generally a great 
fear of lightning, and this has been superficially as- 
cribed to their natural timidity; buat the truth is that 
it arises from their consciousness of being attractive. 

A poor Irishman applied to one of the overseers of 
the poor for relief, and upon some doubt being ex- 

ressed as to whether he was a proper object for paro- 
chial relief, he enforced his suit with mach earnestnesa, 
“Och, yer honor,” said he, “ shure I'd be starved long 
since but for me cat.” “ Bat for what?” asked the 
astonished interrogator. ‘‘ Me cat,” rejoined the Lrish- 
man. “ Your cat! how so?” “Shure, yer honor, I 
sould her eleven times for si ce a time, and she 
was always home before I could get there meself.” 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Avever, with its sultry heat, is sending many city 
lingerers to catch a breath of fresher air among the 
mountains, beside the ocean waves, or beneath the for- 
est trees of some quiet country place—or, perchance, 
to quaff, fresh from their springs, the cool minera) wa- 
ters which are supposed to be health-giving to every 
imbiber. It is the fashion to drink the waters at Sara- 
toga ; so every one tries to swallow the prescribed num- 
ber of glasses, although the proportion of invalids is 
small compared to the pleasure-seekers there. New- 
port is the lovely resort of hundreds whose elegant 
cottages adorn the town. But not every body can af- 
ford a Newport “cottage.” Long Branch is conven. 
iently located near our metropolis, and every Saturday 
night receives overwhelming crowds of surf-lovers, 
All through the week it is well patronized. Niagara 
Falis has its usual attractions, with the added one of a 
promise of less extortion in future. Fishing is good 
at the Thousand Islands, and fishers are multiplying. 
Narraganset Pier is as attractive as ever. At the Isles 
of Shoals the water has been too cold for bathing, but 
August weather helps that difficulty very fast. If At- 
lantic City and Rye Beach are too warm, Oak Bluffs, 
at Martha’s Vineyard, and Old Orchard Beach, on the 
coast of Maine, are delightfully fresh. At each of these 
resorts the long ocean drive of some ten or more miles 
is unsurpassed. It is said that on account of the hard 
times, and the attractions of the Centennial Exhibition, 
there is not 80 much pleasure travel this summer as 
usual. But the White Mountain region is swarming 
with visitors. Since the completion of the Mount 
Washington Branch Railway there has been a wonder- 
ful increase of tourists in that section of country. Old 
people, invalids, and.children now ascend the mount- 
ain by rail. Not long ago an old lady from Pennsyl- 
vania, one hundred and two years of age, accompanied 
by another lady nearly ninety, with a careful attend- 
ant, reached the Summit House as bright and fresh as 
many another not half as old. So, hither and thither, 
in various directions, the hot and tired populace go 
‘out of town”—some really gaining rest and refresh- 
ment; others, unwisely choosing the place, only in- 
creasing their weariness by enduring personal dfiscom- 
forts, or becoming involved in a round of fashionable 
follies which should be banished from comfortable 
summer resorts. 


The free baths in this city are certainly appreciated 
by those for whom they are designed, and it is to be 
regretted that there are not a dozen of them. Three 
alternate days are set apart for men and boys, and three 
for women and girls. During the hot season, it is 
stated that two baths, one at Fifth Street, East River, 
the other at Bethune Street, North River, have each 
accommodated from six to eight thousand persons on 
the days for men, and from one to three thousand on 
the daysforwomen. The men are allowed thirty min- 
utes in the bath-honse—twenty minutes in the water, 
and ter minutes for undressing and dressing. The 
women are allowed three-quarters of an hour, conse- 
quently a less number can be acpommodated during a 
day. 


In consequence of a reduction made by Congress in 
the appropriation for the support of the Signal Service, 
the issue of maps has been discontinued in New York 
city, and several stations in the vicinity have been giv- 
en up. This change is a matter of universal regret. 
The work of the Signal Service Department has been 
highly esteemed by the community in general. Only 
last spring the Cotton Exchange, the Produce Ex- 
change, the Maritime Asauciation, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Nationa! Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, in this city, adopted resolutions expressing the 
hope that this department would be so amply support- 
ed as to allew of still greater completeness in the work 
done, and especially deprecating any reduction in the 
nomber of stations. Our country might better econo- 
mize in other ways than by a curtailment of the weath- 
er reports, 


The great snow-storm which occurred on, Mount 
Washington on July 26 was a genuine novelty.. The 
sun had risen bright and clear, when suddenly, about 
six o’clock, it began to grow cloudy, and presently the 
snow fell thick and fast, while the wind blew a perfect 
gale. The storm raged for more than an hour, leaving 
three and a half inches of snow upon the rocks. To 
celebrate the event, every one of the visitors, both old 
and young, engaged in the sport of snow-balling—a 
novel scene for midsummer. 


A few years ago an “ Open-air Fund” was commenced 
by charitable persons for the purpose of giving some 
excursions to the crippled children who are cared for 
at the Institution for the Ruptured and Crippled, at 
Lexington Avenue and Forty-second Street. Every 
Sata: day morning during the summer the spacious 
and comfortable Park carriages go to the hospital and 
take the little ones to the Central Park. Sometimes 
the excursion is varied by a sail on the lake. These 
trips always delight the poor children; and this enter- 
prise is worthy of cordial support. 


This is the season when burglars gather their richest 
harvests. There have been several tragedies of late. 
In Brooklyn, Mr. Hondlow, a real-estate broker, was 
aseaulted and nearly killed by a burglar; but the bur- 
giar himself was so seriously injured by a fall that he 
died soon after he was captured. A police officer in 
Newark, having discovered burglars in an unoccupied 
house, was murdered in the attempt to secure them. 
A wealthy merchant of Rahway, New Jersey, while 
asleep on a sofa in his house, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, was bound, gagged, and robbed. He him- 
self was severely injured. 


It is stated that more people die on Monday in New 
York city than on any other day of the week. 


Grasshoppers are committing terrible ravages in 
Minnesota, and the farmers are quite disheartened at 
the gloomy prospects for the coming winter. 


Volunteer physicians are still unremitting in their 
attentions to little sufferers throughout the city, and 
kind-hearted druggists continue to furnish the neces- 
sary medicines free of cost. 


The Indian Journal speaks pleasantly of the recent 
closing exercises of the Muskogee Institute, which is 


* under the superintendence of the Rev. J. M. Perryman, 


a full-blooded Creek Indian. He was educated at 
Coweta Mission, and is now a regularly ordained min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Church. The school was 
opened by him three years ago, with an attendance of 
forty girls. The Creek National Council appropriated 
$2500 for the support of the forty pupile—about $60 


each—to feed and clothe them a year. The neatness i 


and taste displayed by the young Indians in their dress 
were encouraging features. There was no gaudy at- 
tire, no flimsy show, no extravagance, but neat, well- 
fitting calico dresses of various styles and patterns. 
In manner they were lady-like, modest, and unassum- 
ing, answering the questions with confidence, the 
result of a knowledge of the subject and of their 
ability to answer. 


Twenty-four destitute widows and fifty orphaned 
children—made so by the Custer massacre—are now at 
Fort Lincoln. They need the results of the first con- 
tributions from sympathizing citizens. 


The Scientific American suggests a8 a scarecrow, 
fitted to intimidate the boldest bird, two small look- 
ing-glasses fastened back to back, and hung by one 
corner to an elastic pole. The bravest crow will de- 
part if one of the lightning flashes from the sun’s re- 
flected rays falls on him. Another terror involves an 
artificial hawk made from a big potato and long goose 
and turkey feathers. It is astonishing what a fero- 
cious-looking bird of prey can be constructed from 
the above simple materials. It only remains to hang 
the object from a tall bent pole, and the wind will do 
the rest. The bird makes swoops and dashes in the 
most headlong and threatening manner. Even the 
most inquisitive of venerable hens has been known to 
hurry rapidly from its dangerous vicinity, while to 
small birds it carries unmixed dismay. 


Not more than five hundred persons met at the Cre- 
mation Congress held in Dresden in June. All the 
German governments except Saxe-Gotha are said to 
be opposed to cremation. The Saxon government has 
refused to accept large sums bequeathed to the chari- 
table institutions of Dresden by Professor Eberhard 
Richter because he had attached to the legacy the con- 
dition that his body should be burned. Dr. Richter 
died a few weeks ago, and his body, which has been 
embalmed, will be sent to Milan to be burned. The 
Minister of the Interior, who has forbidden the crema- 
tion to take place in Saxony, is the same Herr Noatitz- 
Wallwitz who allowed Lady Dilke’s body to be burned 
at Dresden two years ago. 


The Publishers’ Weekly states that, from inquiries 
made of booksellers in all parte of the country, it is 
ascertained that the twelve most salable novels (ex- 
cluding those of Bulwer, Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, 
and George Eliot) are John Halifax, Jane Eyre, The 
Wooing O't, St. Eimo, One Summer, Scarlet Letter, Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, My Wife and I, Princess of Thule, In- 
Selice, Barriers Burned Away, Opening of a Chestnut 
Burr.” 


In the Memorial Building of Harvard University the 
dining-room serves also for a picture-gallery. Upon 
the walle are many valuable historic art treasures, and 
about sixty modern portraits. Among the portraits 
are three of Washington—one by Trumbull, one by 
Savage, and a third by Stuart. There are only two la- 
dies represented in the collection, Mrs. Appleton and 
Madame Boylston. 


Grace Greenwood, in the New York Times, gives 
some interesting incidents connected with the sick- 
ness and death of George Sand. She was reserved and 
stoical in all that ¥ela,ed to physical pain, and for 
more than a month endured in absolute silence her in- 
creasing pain and weakness. Then her strength gave 
way, and she took to her bed and summoned her phy- 
sician, during the temporary absence of her family and 
guests, who were utterly ignorant of her condition. 
The physician discovered paralysis of the bowels, and 
knew at once that there was no hope for his patient, 
but desired assistance and consultation. Nothing could 
be done, and George Sand endured a long eight days’ 
agony before death came to her relief. She endured 
without complaint, although one day, when writhing 
on her couch, she moaned out, “ Oh, can you not make 
me die sooner?” Another time she said, “ My God! 
this is death! I have not called for it, but I do not re- 
gret life.” She was devotedly attached to her two little 
granddaughters, Aurore and Gabrielle, the children of 
Maurice Sand. When they brought the two little girls 
to her bedside, she fixed on them a tender, earnest 
gaze, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, my darlings, how I love you !” 
A short time before she died she said, ** Above all, let 
them refrain from destroying the verdure,” referring, 
as was supposed, to the grassy plot in the cemetery 
where she would be laid. Grace Greenwood remarks 
that the last days of George Sand show how, after all 
her proud rebellion and passionate protest against 
conventionalities, this mistaken woman, “ finding all 
the forbidden fruit of which she had partaken in the 
face of the world but apples of discord and bitter 
ashes, fell back for consolation on the purest social 
pleasures and simplest domestic affections, on the love 
and devotion of her son and daughter, the children of 
her lawful though most unhappy marriage, and in pour- 
ing forth on her innocent little granddaughters all the 
refluent and purified tenderness of her soul.” 


— 


FOR DEBILITY, 


Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, SCHENCK’s SEAWEED Tonic is a val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many sane produc- 
tions; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuenck & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


A FACT FOR THESE TIMES. 


Tue difference between “the most improved 
styles of the ordinary sewing-machine and the 
“New Automatic” of’the Willcox & Gibbs S. M. 
Co., is simply marvelous, and puts the latter far 
ahead of every thing hitherto invented in sewing- 
machines. On view at the Centennial Machinery 
Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 Broadway, 
New York. —{ Com n. | 


Tae greatest discovery of the is Dr. Tontas'’s 
Venetian Lintment for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warran 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sole by the druggists.—[{Com.) 


To Hoverxrrrers.—The attention of heads of fam- 
flies is invited to the superior quality of Buunert’s 
Fravorine Extracts. They axe highly concentrated, 
have all the freshness and delicacy of the fruits from 
which they are prepared, and are less expensive.-[Com.} 


-forebodings, and irritability of temper. 


LIVER COMPLAINT. 

By R. V. Preror, M.D., of the World’s Dispensary, Buf- 
tale. N. Y., Author of “ The People’s Common-Sense 
Medical Adviser,” etc., etc. 

Tue Liver is the great depurating (purifying) 
organ of the system, and has very appropriately 
been termed the “‘ housekeeper” of our health. 
I have observed in the dissecting-room, and also 
in making post-mortem examinations of the bodies 
of those who have died of different diseases, that 
in a large proportion of cases the liver has given 
evidence of having at some time been diseased. 
Liver affections are equally prevalent in beasts. 
Every butcher knows that the livers of cattle, 
sheep, and swine are ten times as frequently 
diseased as any other organ. A healthy liver 
each day secretes about two and a half pounds 
of bile’ When it becomes torpid, congested, or 
if from any cause it be disabled in the perform- 
ance of its duties, it is evident that the ele- 
ments of the bile must remain inthe blood, thus 
irritating, poisoning, and perverting every vital 
process. Nature attempts to rid the system of 
these noxious matérials by means of other 


organs, as the kidneys, lungs, skin, etc., which 


become overtaxed in performing their additional 
labor, and are unable to withstand the pressure. 

The brain, which is the great electrical centre 
of all vitality, becomes over-stimulated with un- 
healthy blood, and fails to normally perform its 
functions. Hence there is dullness, headache, 
impairment of the memory, dizziness, gloomy 
When 
the blood is diseased the skin manifests discol- 
ored spots, pimples, blotches, boils, carbuncles, 
and scrofuloustumors. The stomach and bowels, 
sooner or later, become affected, and constipation, 
piles, dropsy, dyspepsia, or diarrhoea is the inevi- 
table result. 

SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

A sallow color of the skin, or yellowish-brown 
spots on the face and other parts of the body ; 
dullaess and drowsiness, with frequent headache ; 
dizziness, bitter or bad taste in the mouth, dry- 


ness of the throat, and internal heat; palpita-’ 


tion uf the heart, a dry, teasing cough, sore throat, 
unsteady appetite, sour stomach, raising of the 
food, and a choking sensation in the throat; 
sickness and vomiting, distress, heaviness, and 
a bloated or full feeling about the stomach and 
sides ; aggravating pains in the sides, back, or 
breast, and about the shoulders; colic pains and 
soreness through the bowels; constipation, al- 
ternating with diarrheea ; piles, flatulence, nerv- 
ousness, coldness of the extremities, rush of blood 
to the head, with symptoms of apoplexy ; numb- 
ness of the limbs (especially at night) and chills, 
alternating with hot flashes; kidney and other 
urinary difficulties, dullness, low spirits, and 
gloomy forebodings. Only a few of these symp- 
toms will be likely to be present in any case at 
one time. 

TreEATMENT.—Take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery, with smalk doses of his Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, which act as an alterative on 
the liver. For Livér Complaint and the various 
affections caused by a diseased liver these reme- 
dies are unsurpassed. The Golden Medical Dis- 
covery does not simply padliate the disease, but 
it produces a lasting effect. By its use, the liver 
and stomach are changed to an active, healthy 
state, the appetite is regulated, the blood purified 
and enriched, and the entire system renovated 
and restored to health. The Discovery is sold 
by druggists. R. V. Prerce, M.D., Proprietor, 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. —{ Com.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
th, Flesh, and ~~ and all diseases arising 
overt of the romptly and radical! 
cured by NCHESTER'S hip PHOSPHITE O 
LIME AND = Established 1858. Prices $1 and 
$2 pa ‘Prep ared only by 
TER & CO., Chemists 
Sold 36 John St., New York. 


Stren 
from 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Ague and Liver- Pad 


OURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 

of all its 
forms : 


Rheuma ellow 
Fever, 
d Bilious 
4 


genuine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
the wrapper. 

4 Ask your druggist 
; for it. For Certifi- 
cates,read little blue 
book, Enemy in the 


TRADE-MARKE. 
No. 83 John Street, N.Y. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2 00. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 
tion in prices. A trial bottle free. 

Mrs. J.A. DROLLINGER,LaPorte,Ind. 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. S. B. Colfi ine.) 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy theSELF-INKINGColumbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, wil] dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 5x74 

$27 ; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. ‘Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, ‘ne $5. ,$5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Mas Mass. Established 1847. 


GUEST,” a16-page, 64-column, il- 

WE LOOM BE iustratea mont ly;contains much 
entertaining and instructive reading-matter, and 1 to 3 
pages of choice music. Sent, postpaid, 1 year, for 25c.; 3 
mos.,10c. Sample co ies or,if conv enient, send stamp. 
Agents wanted. Addr ress Kendall & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturer of 
STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 


Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warra 
“4 genuine twist barrels, and & goos shooter, OR Xo 
3ALE; with Flask, Pouch and a $ret Outter, for 
Can be sent ©. O. D., with privilege to examine before 


garg, bil. Send stamp for circular to P. L 
un Dealers, Main Street, Cincinnati, Oo. 


EACH MOU SE 
Resets the Tra 
sample by mail,postpa d, 


DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
. Fulton St., N. W. 


PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. ¥. 
P. O. Box 1029. 


If you want to do your 
rin 


m the business, and have the 
cheapest best hand and 
self- king printing resees. 
We very good wo 
printing offices for riv DOLLA 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS 00., 83 Murray Street, New York, 


Chester, Pa., opens Sept. 13th. Location healthful, 
grounds ample, buildings commodious. Civil E ngt- 
neering, the Classice, and English thoro ATE E v, taught. 
For Circulars apply to Ces. THEO. HYA resident. 


est house ia the | 


NEW IMPROVED AIR RIFLE. 


FOR TARGET PRACTICE AND SHOOTING SMALL GAME. 
THE BEST AIR RIFLE MADE. 
Sent upon receipt of price, or C.O0.D. Send for Circular. Address 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, M'f'r, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Also Manufacttrer of Superior Patented Steel Air Gun and Pistol Darts of all sizes, Slugs, &e. 


THE MIKADO’S EMPIRE. 


The Mikado’s Empire. 


Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 1870-1874. 
late of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. 


Evtiot Gruirris, A.M., 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 


Book I. History of Japan, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II. 


By WILLIAM 
Copiously 


“ At last we have a book upon Japan and the Ja- 
panese of real and substantial value—valuable not 
only for what it contains, but also as indicating the 
abundance of material at the command of the future 
student and observer. The advantages possessed by 
Mr. Griffis are clearly and modestly set forth by him. 
Eight years ago several young men were sent by the 
authorities of Japan to pursue their studies in this 
country. Some of these were for two years under the 
instruction of the author, and he was, he says, sur- 
prised to find these earnest youths equal to American 
students in good breeding, courtesy, and mental acu- 
men. He was invited by the Japanese Prince of Ec- 
hizen to go out and organize a scientific school on the 


American principle. He reached Japan in December, 
1870, and remained there until July, 1874. ‘ During all 
my residence,’ he says,‘ 1 enjoyed the society of cultiva- 
ted scholars, artists, priests, antiquaries, and students. 
I bore letters of introduction to the prominent men in 
the Japanese government, and thus were given to me 
opportunities for research and observation not ofien 
affurded to foreigners. I was witness of the marvelous 
developments, reforms,dangers, pageants, aud changes 
of the epochal years, 1872, 1873, and 1874. My facilities 
for extended travel were limited only by my duties. 
Nothing Japanese was foreign to me, from palace to 
beggar’s hut. I may truly say that I have felt the 
pulse and heart of New Japan.’” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GP The above volume will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or Cane 
ada, on receipt of the price. 
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The Best Novels 


75 GENTS BACH. 


Above Suspicion.—By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Too Much Alone.—By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
A Family Tree.—By Albany Fonblanque. 


A Tangled Skein.—By Albany Fonblanque. 

A Woman’s Ransom.—By F. W. Robinson. 
Slaves of the Ring.—By F. W. Robinson. 

File Number 113.—By Emile Gaboriau. 

The Widow Lerouge.—By Emile Gaborian. 

Other People’s Money.—By Emile Gaboriau. 

The Clique of Gold.—By Emile Gaboriau. 

Within an Inch of his Life.—By Emile Gaboriau. 
The Mystery of Orcival.—By Emile Gaboriau. 
Open Sesame.—By Florence Marryat. 
Counterparts.—By Author of Charles Auchester.” 
Good Luck.—By Author of “ Broken Chains.” 
Woven of Many Threads.—By Mrs. C.V.Hamilton. 


$@~ Send for our complete List of paper novels. 


[2 These books are sold every where, and will be 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston 


$10 and upward. 


‘Checkers up at the Farm.’’ 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for ae 
ted Catalogue and ri nts of 
lawn subjects, to JOHN BROGERS, 1156 Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. (F ormerly J19 Fifth Ave. <n 


TWO REMARKABLE CURES. 


The Watertown, N. Y. papers of 
Judge HIRAM DEWEY, and M r, Pro- 

rietor of the Woodruff House that city of DEAF. 

NESS, NOISES in the te nd CAT by the 

se of Du vow MOSCHZISKER'S REMEDIES--his 
EAR SPECIFIC and CATARRH SPECIFIC. 

These Specifics are most valuable, and a suze cree 
for those who suffer from NOISES in the HEAD, 
DEAFNESS, and all cases of DISCHARGES from the 
EAR. His CATARRH SPECIFIC is the only reliable 
one ever given to the public. ese and his EYE 
WASH, an excellent Collyrium for all maladies of the 
eye, which do not require surgical operation to restore 
aight, can be ordered through an wy rist; from 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO. ; irect from 
198 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. Prices, “Ear Remedy, 
$150; Catarrh Remedy, $1 25 ; Eye W ash, $1 00. 


GOLD PENS 


Are manufactured by JOHN HOLLAND, No. 19 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati. By a patent process he allovs pure gold so as 
to nahe it as elastic as Damascus Steel. Prices as low us 
the old atyle. Send for illustrated price list 

New York Agency, 100 Nassau Street. 


You are ‘troubled with a “@ bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
IMPLI well.as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
REE ATH your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT. SUZODONT, 


and your breath will become eweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggista. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United Statea or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publiahera, 

Hanuren’s Magazine, Hauren’s and 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Weext.y, or 
Bazan will be steyplied gratia for every Club of Five 
SunsoniuKrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commeuce with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 


subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the et Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
according 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
noderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payal ble to the order of Haregen & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stulen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Harver’s Bazar. 
Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ont ‘age, $4.00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER BROTHERS, New York. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. ~ Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED. 
HARPER’S 


LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Retail. Introduction, Exchange. 
LANGUAGE PRIMER, . . . .40 Cts. 27 cts. 20 cts. 
LancuaGE Lessons, . . . 5octs. 34 Cts. 25 cts. 
ScHoot ComposiTion, . . .50cts. 34 cts. 25 cts. 
PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, . . 75 Cts. 50 cts. 38 cts. 


Ge Harper's Language Series is now in use in the leading cities and towns 
of the United States, and is receiving the unqualified approval of teachers and 
school officers. 


From Report of Supt. of Public Schools, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Hitherto grammar had not been taught fn the ward schools, The Grammar in use in the grammar and 
high schools was wholly unfit for the ward schools and the grammar schools. After careful examination, 
Swinton’s Language Series (Primer, Lessons, Composition, and Grammar) was adopted. This series of 
Grammars seems to have made it possible for children to learn the art of speaking and writing the English 
language correctly, a peed that has been serivusly felt by those having charge of our schools. By making 
this change the Board were enabled to introduce the study of grammar in the first intermediate department 
of the ward schools, so that hereafter pupils in that department will be required to pursue that stady for 


two years. (Signed) 
June, 1876, W. Ferxer, Superintendent. 


From Report of the Committee on Schools, East Saginaw, Mich. 

The inetructien in English composition, as introduced into the intermediate grades, has removed a seri- 
ous deticiency in our course of studies. The selection of Swinton's Language Lessons as a text-book for this 
branch of instruction is considered by your committee a very happy choice, and the good results accom- 
plished during the past year must be largely ascribed to the excellence of this little book. By its help the 
study of rudiments of grammar has been made comparatively easy and attractive rather than otherwise. 
To judge by what has been done the past year, we are justified to expect that pupils who take a two years’ 
course will angus a fair degree of knowledge of the elements of the English grammar. 

(Signed) B. Heser, 

July 19, 1876. 


From Griton W. West, Clerk of Board of School Visitors, Rockville, Conn. 
Harper’s Language Series, after several months’ trial, was adopted for the use of the public schools of 
the Town of Vernon, Conn., by a unanimous vote of the Board uf School Visitors, March 25th, 1876, 
The workings of the Series are very satisfactory. 


From A. R. Brat, Supt. of Schools, Watertown, N. Y. 
Swinton’s Language Series has been adopted for use in the schools of this city by the unanimons vote of 
the Board of Education. With their use we hope to see our pupils make great advancement in the study of 
the English language. I know of no books that can take their place. 


From the Committee on Course of Study, Detroit, Mich. 
The Committee on Course of Study, after their regular quarterly visit of inspection, reported October 
29th, 1875, as follows: 
The new text-books in grammar (Swinton’s Language Books), recently introduced into the course of 
study, have produced a marked improvement in the study of this branch, and appear to have awakened a 
new interest in the pupils who pursue it. 


From the Louiaville Courier-Journal. 

Swinton's Language Lessons begins with the sentence, and by numerour exercises of various kinds, by 
plentiful instances illustrating the ordinary mistakes of children that the pupil is to correct, by simple defini- 
tions and plain directions, Jays the foundation of correct writing. It fs a fine and artistic example of the 
method pursued by an able and evtbusiastic modern teacher who has studied his business, who knows what 
children need, who is familiar with the use of the black-board, who believer in the New Education, and who 
cares for substance more than for show, and the development of the powers of thought rather than those of memory. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of the introduction price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
D. LANGELL’S ASTHMA 4 CATARRH REMEDY. C AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


| WENTENNIAL HISTORY 


I experimented roots 

Tfortunate It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 61 
oe and CATARRH, War- oe one day. Send for our extra terms to Agents. 

rent to relieve any case of Asthma in- VATIONAL >UBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Est poe down to 
selling our Cum. 
Apple "Oreck, Obio. 


Address make 


not waste your money on trashy goods, but t the bext. 
Wanted Rample dezen mailed free ou tof A liberal 
to sell THE discount =. orders of 60 dese 


frase, Seeley Ce. w West Vourth St., Cincioneti 


EAMES OFFICIAL CAMPAIGN BADGE. Manv- 
factured of the finest gros grain imported silk, with 
silvered pin attachment, and perfect engraved likeness 
of candidates. The color denoting party: Blue, Repub- 
lican ; Rose, Democrat. Adopted by all the leadin polit- 


© CHERMERHORN’S | MONTHLY is Good for Parents 
and Teachers. ; per an., $2. J. W. SCHER- 
MERHORN & CO lishers, 14 Bond Street, N. Y. 


ical organizations and clubs in the country, and is the NS 
OMicial Badge. Samples of each sent on receipt of 
Price-List free. N. EAMES & CO., 46 West Broad- peo ben, Best at 


a N.Y. City. P.O. Box 5259. For aale by the aa 


cards for the over 
pal Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsdealers in the U.8 


$350 A MONTH .—Agents wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One sam “ 
and genera! out door and night double per- 


ddress J. Bee NSON De 
spective glasses; wil! objects distinctly from trolt, Mich 
i tac! f th test 
two tosix miles. Spectacies o greates NTED Men to travel is to 


combined with poms 
TAR Tot RISTS’, OPERA, 


rent wer to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the Tistoenstna results of frequent changes. Catalogues dealers. No peddiing. Seo. 
OP- month, hotel and traveling expenses 


TICIAN, ost Broadway, paid. Mascractrumne Co. 
$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Maleand Fe- 


1 A “DAY.—Male and Female Agents 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


wanted every where. Send 5) cents for | 
and terms. EASTERN NOVELTY MAN'F'G | 


CO., %45 Market Street, Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


Enterprise Printing Presses, | 
A Great success. Four sizes. Send | 
for Catalogue to 

J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 


Gold Watches 9! 
. and $25each. Chains 
$2 to sf to match. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
sent C.O.D.. by Kzpress. Send stamp for 89 OU TFIT FREE. Best chance yet. Write at once to 


Pactoay, 285 Broadway, New York. Box COLLINS & CO., 2 Clinton Place, New York. 


BIG PAY Taylor & Co.,Cleveland,0. 


FANCY CARDS, 11 at 
wanted. J. B. HUST 


tyles, with pame, 10c. ents 
Nassau, Renna. Co., N. Y. 


-SHOT Nickel-Plated Revolvers, with 100 Cartrid 
$300. Catalogues Free. FELTON & CO., N.Y.City 


$108 S25 Sons, Boston Masa. 


no's Sons, Boston Mass. 


D5 ‘Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


CAMP LOUNGE /f12, $, and $5. Cuts 
Co., Norwark,Conn. \ Sold by N. Y. Sporting trade. 


HARPER BROTHERS 


I. 
THE MIKADO’'S EMPIRE. Book I. History of Ja- 
_ from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II. Soden 
xperiences, Observations, and Studies in i 
1870-1874 By Guirrts, A.M. 


of the Imperial University of bey Japan. Copi- 

ously Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $4 00 
e II. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F. W. 


Rostnson, Author of “ Little Kate Kirby of “For 
Her Sake," “ Poor Humanity,”  Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
Fortuue,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

I] 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. B 
Witt Caruetron, Anthor of “ Farm Ballads” and 
Legends.” Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, 


IV. 

ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By Jour. 
SAUNDERS, Author of Abel Drake’s W ife,”"** Bound 
to the Wheel,” * Hirell,” ** Martin Pole,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Disease 
known as “ Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Au- 
tumnal Catarrh,” inelading Accounts of Several 
Hundred Casea. BY Groree M. Beary, A.M., M.D. 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “Eating an 
Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotics,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, vI 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Burackmors, Author of “*Cradock Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” “Alice Lorraine,” “ Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

VIL 

STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
the “‘Nettie” Along Shore. A Summer’s Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 
By Groner H. Herwortu, Llustrated. 12mo, 

oth, $1 75. win 


ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


By Extics Hor- 


1X. 

ORTON’'S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent 
of South America. By James Ontown, A.M., Profes- 
eor of Natural History in Vassar Colleg re, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; yw eg Member of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadel yhia, and of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York; Author of 
“Comparative Zoology,” &c. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second 
Journey Across the Continent from Para to Lima 
and Lake Titicaca. With two > aaa and Numerous 
Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 00 

X. 


HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Many Ceci Har 
Author of “Old Myddelton'’s Money,” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE. A 
General History of Greece, fram the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great. With a Sketch 
of the Sudsequent History to the Present Time. 
By Groner W. Cox,M.A. Maps and Plans. 12mo, 

foun, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's Series. 


XU. 

MERIVALE’'S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME. 
A Genera! History of Rome, from the Foundation 
of the City to the Fall of Angustulus. B.C. 753-A.D. 
476. BY Cuartes Meatvace, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 ©. Uniform with the Students 
Series. 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe 
the East: being a — through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, ‘Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Spain, Russia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 
Feraiper. With more than 100 Maps 
and Plans of Cities. Fifteenth Year. In three Vol- 
umes, 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $8 00 
Vol. ; or the Three Volumes in One, with si 
Binding, $7 00. 
Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
olanc 
Vou. I.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Greece. 


Vor. IIL —Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, erway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
“XIV. 

DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. ans of the Intellectual 
Development of Enrope. Joun 

a Professor ~ Chemistry in the Unl- 
versity of New York, Author of a “* Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘Civil Policy of America,” 
** History of the American Civil War," &c. Rev 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XV. 

DANIEL DERONDA. By Groree Exror, Author of 
** Middlemarch,” “ Romola,” “Adam Bede,” &c. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. (Vol. ‘1 Now 
hteady.) 


XVI 
S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 
Synchronism: an Enguiry into the Time and Place 
By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Author of “ Juventus Mundi,” “ Rome an 
Newest Fashions in Religion,” '&c. Post 8vO, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 
XVIL 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. 
Trotiors, Author of “The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers,” “Orley Farm,” “ The Smal! House at Al- 
lington,” Phineas Finn, “Phineas Redux,” “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “ The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?” &. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XVIII. 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Structural and Systematic. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By Jaues Orton, A.M., Professor of 
Natural History In Vassar College; Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, and of the Lyceum of Natura! History, New 
York: Author of “The Andes and the Amazon,” 
&c. With 350 Illustrations, Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XIX. 

THE DILEMMA, A Novel. By the Author of “The 

Battle of Dorking.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


rw & Baoruens will send either af the above 
works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 

Hazrer’s mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


FARPSS & BROTHERS, 
Square, N. Y. 


By AnTHorr . 
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Palisades Mountain House, 


# minutes by steamboat from foot of Harrison Street, 
at¢@and5 P.M. NOW OPEN. 


D. 8S. HAMMOND, Englewood, N. J. 


Hayes or Tilden 


Campaign Outfits, 
Torches, Lanterns, Belts, 
Cape, Capes, Badges, &c., 
&c. Send for our new 
illuetrated CATALOGUE, 
just published, and save 
money. Address PECK 
& SNYDER, Mannfactur- 


ers, 126 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


DURING this 
A GRE Al OFFER month we will 
dispose of 100 new and second-hand PIANOS 
and ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
WATERS’, at lower prices than ever before 
offered. 7 Octave Pianos $185. 7} Octaves do 
Sor $195, cash, not used a year, in perfect or- 
der. 56 Octave 4 Stop Organs, $75; 6 Stops, $85; 
8 Stops, $100; 10 Stops, $125, dash; with book 
closets and stool not used a year, in perfect 
order and warranted. Illustrated Cata- 
logues mailed. AGENTS WANTED. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 


POPE’S 
Rifle Air Pistol. ) 
‘PRICES REDUCED. 
Nroxet, from $6 00 to $5 00, Complete. 
Brack, “ 5 00to 400 
Recommended by Gen. W. T. Suznman and others. 

POPE CO., Boston. 


Macanlay’s Life and Letters. 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Trevetyay, M.P. With 
trait on Steel. Complete in 2 vois. 8vo, Cloth, 
uncut edges and gilt tops, $5 00; Sheep, 
$6 00; Half Calf, $9 5v. 


The biography is in every respect worthy of the 
subject. Mr. Trevelyan has executed his task with 
most praiseworthy modesty and good taste, and with 
great literary skill. * * * Macaulay's Life forms a most 
interesting book, living as he did in the thick of the 
literary and political activity of his time. It affords 
us many fresh pictures of incidents in which he played 
a part, and amusing and instructive avecdotes of the 
celebrities with whom he came in contact, and, above 
all, it throws a great deal of unexpected light on his 
own personal character. * * * Nothing could surpass 
the charm of those portions of the biography in which 
Mr. Trevelyan pictures Macaulay at home, from the 
time when, already a man in learning, he romanced 
with his playmates on Clapham Common, to the time 
when, still a boy in animal spirits, he wrote to his sis- 
ters, from the smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, exuberantly lively and brilliant descriptions of 
the great Reform debates, or spevt evenings with them 
in Great Ormond Street, punning, reciting, and cap- 
ping verses, in the intervals between his astonishing 
the Honse with displays of oratory which excelled 
every thing heard ‘‘since Plunket ;” or later still, 
when, in the intervals. of composing his history, he 
took his nephews and nieces with him on holiday 
tours, aud kept them in fits of laughter with puns, 
rhymes, and tales, from one end of a railway journey 
to the other.—Ezaiminer, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


& Broturns will send the above work by 
mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to any part 
of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
CHAS, L. PAGE, 147 State St., Chicago, 


oS Importer of MINTON’S TILES, for 
e Vestibnuies. Halls. Bank Fioors, &c. 
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HARD MONEY « 
EAST. 


GOT 
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BY REPEALING THEY RESUME—BY RESUMING THEY REPEAL. 


Extremes have met, and now you can’t tell which is which. 
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TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


| 8 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


and appreciated by Smokers. 
Silver-plated, 50 cents, Sent by mail on 


receipt of price. ‘POPE CO., 


45 High Street, Boston, Mass, 


Do You 
DO YOUR OWN 
Printing ? 


If not, why? A few dollars will buy an 
Excelsior Portable Press, Type, Ink, all com- 


plete, simply arranges, with which Cards, Lab- 
els, Envelopes, Billheads, Circulars, Etc., can 
be printed at QUARTER printers’ prices. It 
paye and is pleasant to have your own printin 

paratus. Send 6 cts. (two stamps) for full, 
illustrated catalogue, to the Manufacturers, 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 

Presses $3, and upwards. 


ISAVE 


me SHUTTLE SEWING 
= MACHINE 
2 THE BEST ANO 
fo CHEAPEST FIRST 
.CLASS MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS. TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Hor, Sore Acent, 91 John St., N. Y. 

Priced and BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


ke Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 

Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
g a great fun and make money fast at 


Pein 
tu printing. Send two stamps for full cata 


logue of .t , ete., to the facturets, 
Pre KELSEY & O0., Meriden, Conn. 


ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with a Com- 
plete Analytical Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 


cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


FRESH SUMMER NOVELS 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2” Hatrer & Buoruess will send either of the following works by mail or express, postage oryfreight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 

New anp Esntarcep Cataroave, 300 pp., 8vo, being a descriptive list of about 3000 volumes, 
with a@ COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cente. 


George Eliot's Daniel Deronda. 


Daniel Deronda. A Novel. 
** Romola,” ** Middlemarch,” &c. 
Vol. I. Ready; Vol. ZI. in Press. 


By Georce Extot, Author of ‘*‘ Adam Bede,” “ Silas Marner,” 
2 vols., 12mo, Cloth. 
(A Popular Edition in one volume in Press. ) 


Price $1 50 per volume. 


George Eliot's place in English literature has been | the unselfish earnestness with which she endeavors to 


gradually and fairly won. 
made the reader sensible of her large and high ideal 


In her earliest works she} attain it. *** There is no living writer of fiction who 


inspires us with more confidence in the ability to fulfill 


of achievement, aud all she has since done illustrates | indicated designs than George Eliot.—.. Y. Tribune. 


As Long as She Lived. 


As Long as She Lived. A Novel. 


By F. W. Ropinxsoyx, Author of ‘‘ Little Kate Kirby,” 


For Her Sake,” ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” Second-Cousin Sarah,’”’ ‘‘ True to Herself,” ‘* Her 


Face was Her Fortune,” &c. 

‘* As Long as She Lived” can not fail to be read 
with pleasure. Taking story, style, the skillful man- 
ner in which the plot is worked out, and the lifelike 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


truth of the characters, there are few novels in our 
language which may be accorded higher rank.— 
Court Journal, London. 


Cripps, the Carrier. 


A Woodland Tale. 


Sker,”’ “ Alice Lorraine,” ‘‘ Lorna Doone, 


Mr. Blackmore is always picturesque, and com- 


By R. D. Brackmore, Author of ‘‘Cradock Nowell,” ‘**The Maid of 
&e. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


“Cripps, the Carrier” is good and bright and every 


mands ready humor of a quiet and effective kind. | where readable—British Quarterly Review. 


Israel Mort, Overman. 


Israel Mort, Overman. <A Novel. By Jonn 


‘* Bound to the Wheel,” ‘‘ Hirell,” ** Martin Pole,” &c. 


It is unquestionably a powerful and striking vol- 
ume; the leading character is drawn with force, orig- 
inality, and consistency. * * * We hang on it anx- 


Saunpers, Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,” 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

inclined to stop to weigh pfobabilities. * * * There is 
quite excitement enough in the succession of separate 
incidents to carry the reader on in enjoyment from 


iously that we may learn the end, and are by no means ' beginning to end.—Saturday Review, London. 


Hidden Perils. By Mary Cecil Hay. 


Hidden Perils. A Novel. 


This novel is “pure womanly,” quite free from 
sensation, from strain, and from trick of every kind ; 
it deals with persons, spheres, and events, which may 
fairly be supposed to be within the acquaintance and 
experience of a lady novelist. It is interesting and 
well put together in good English. The plot is neither 


By Mary Ceci. 
‘‘The Squire’s Legacy,” ‘‘ Victor and Vanquished,” &c. 


Hay, Author of ‘‘Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

improbable nor inconsistent, and it owes nothing to 
sources from which it has become too common a 
practice to borrow materials. A most attractive and 


‘pathetic picture. The love story of this novel is very 


pretty and very pure. Some of the minor characters 
are capital studies.—Spectator, Londons 


Rose Turquand. 


Rose Turquand. A Novel. 

Rose Turquand is a noble beroine, and the story 
of her sufferings and of her sacrifice is most touch- 
ing. The tone of the book is very noble, the 


The Prime Minister. 


The Prime Minister. A Novel. 
chester Towers,” ‘‘ Orley Farm,” ‘‘ The 
‘*Phineas Redux,” 
Her?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Trollope paints people and things exactly as he fluds 
them, with remorseless adhesion to truth. There is 
this grand difference between his work and that of 

Dickens, that Dickens drew from his imagination, 

while Trollope draws from observation. It is admit- 

ted by English critics that the characters of his novels 
are the characters of English society; that men and 


By Exvice Hopkins. 


** Doctor Thorne,”’ 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ideal of its author is very grand. * * * Rose Tur- 
quand is a very beautiful character.—Standard, Lon- 
don. 


By Anthony Trollope. 


By Antuoxy Author of ‘The Warden,” “ Bar- 
Small House at Allington,” “Phineas Finn,” 
The Way We Live Now,” “Can You Forgive 


women in real English life act and talk exactly asx 
they do in his novels, which are fictions only in 
plot; that every day one meets in London drawing- 
rooms people who seem to have stepped out of his 
pages. If a foreigner wants to become acquainted 
with real English life through the medinm of books, 
he must turn to the pages of Trollope.—.\. Y. Herel, 
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‘REMOVED FROM THE HOUSE OF.RER- 


SOLDIERS REMOVED 


Henry SHERWOOD. PM Jaues StewaarPut 
Witson. Disabled| Eocar Swooen. 
VIICHAEL. 
J.H.Paine. Ye 
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| WM Aaroine. 

/ JE Hammono. 
S.S.S TRACHAIN. 

L Remecae. 
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THE LONDON SEASON. 


THE following notes on these spirited sketches 
are supplied by the artist: 

“Are they real?” Two burly dustmen stood 
criticising the rather slender legs of a gentleman 
in court dress who was waiting to step into a 
eab. Swells in all sorts of gay uniforms swarmed 
through the streets of London in the vicinity of 
the Palace. Many gentlemen attend a royal draw- 
ing-room who do not drive thither in a brougham, 
but are content with a hansom. 

As I strolled along the road opposite the Pal- 
ace, I witnessed the droll scene called “ Relaxa- 
tions of Greatness.’”’ There were four or five 
rows of carriages exténding a long way past the 


Any 


/ 
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The Relaxations f Grealness 


4 Wf // % 


road that leads up to St. James's Palace. Sundry 
pampered menials indulged in cigars, pipes, ete., 
and several produced bottles and flasks, from 
which they partook with easy sang-froid. The 
footmen were altogether too pompous and haugh- 
ty for me to inquire whether their mightinesses 
would like to be sketched. 
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The loafer in the last sketch is a character pe- 
culiar to“L.¥adon. He has produced from some- 
where ‘a bench, and charges a shilling or more 
for standing-room on it for a better glimpse of 
the carriages. The victim has no sooner paid his 


;}money than he is informed that he had better 


take a good look while he can, as probably the 


The sketch of the officer with the lady on his | « bobby” (policeman) won't let him stand long. 


arm, and the small boy assisting him to “ halloo” 
for his carriage, represents an incident that fre- 
quently occurs at a drawing-room. 

Two Indian swells in a brougham, with an In- 
dian servant on the box, suggested the sketch 
called “ En Route to tell Mamma they're happy.” 


SKETCHES IN MONTENEGRO. 

Ow the last page of this Supplement we offer 
our readers a series of sketches illustrative of the 
scenery and inhabitants of Montenegro—a coun- 


“A Passing Glance,” is, of course, a fancy try which is of interest just now on account of 


sketch, 


its possible participation in the Herzegovinian 
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SKETCHES IN 7 


war. Montenegro, or Black Mountain, which 
name is derived from the peculiar features of 
the landseape, is a small principality situated be- 
tween Bosnia and Albania, and separated from 
the Adriatic by the narrow strip of land known 
as the Circle of Cattaro, in Austrian Dalmatia. 
There are no towns in the whole district, and the 
largest village contains only 1200 inhabitants. 
Cettigne, or Cettinji, the seat of government, con- 
tains between twenty and thirty well-built houses, 
besides a convent and the palace of the Prince of 
Montenegro. The villages are unwalled; the 
houses, or rather huts, which compose them are 
very rarely provided with chimneys, and in the 


élevated districts are even more wretched in ap- 
pearance than the mud hovels of dreland. Agri- 
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mute it 


xtremely rude and 


after the dismem- 
conquest by the 
the under ‘their 


of | ml blood of Servia, 
In 1466, how- 
Blbanian hero Scan. 
Bibanians had both 
1¢ OM Of Turkey, Ivan, 
pres. Montenegro, was 
pe fortresses to the 
lf in the mount- 
eit al chief abandon- 
he was transferred 


to the Viadika, or archbishop, who exercised secu- 
lar power through a military chief attached to 
him. Some years later a portion of the Monte. 
negrin population in the neighborhood of Cattaro 
sought the aid of Austria, and in the reign of Pr- 
TER the Great, Montenegro placed herself under 
the protection of Russia, doing both these states 
good service in harassing their enemies, the Turks. 
But in the treaty of Sistowa, which took place in 
1791, both these nations abandoned the little state 
to its fate. Yet in 1803 Montenegro again ren- 
dered important aid to Russia against the French, 
taking a prominent part in the attack on Ragusa, 
the capture of Curzola, and other achievements. 
The arrangement under which Montenegro was 


governed by an ecclesiastical commander-in-chief, 


Yi, 


qu 


with a secular chief of the staff to advise him 
and direct the administration, lasted until the 
year 1830, when Peter Perrowrren unite l the 
chief sacerdotal, political, and military functions 
in himself. Prtrer was succeeded by his nephew, 
DanteL, who received his investiture at St. Peters- 
burg, and continued throughout his life to draw 
an allowance from the Russian government, which 
has never been discontinued, and is now paid to 
Prince Nikita. During the reign of Dante. Pr- 
TRowiTcH, Montenegro, never long at peace with 
Turkey, was invaded by an army under Omar 
Pasna, which, though it numbere! not less than 
56,000 men, made but little progress in the task 
assigned to it, that of completely subjugating the 
small principality. Apart from special and in 


ff; 


ij, 


some cases insurmountable obstacles, the whole | 
territory of Montenegro is surmounted with natu- | 
ral defenses. It has been compared to “a stormy | 
sea petrified,” and behind its waves of stone the | 
Montenegrin riflemen take positions from which | 
it is nearly impossible to drive them. Neverthe- | 
less, they were hard pressed by Owar Pasma, and | 
but for the intervention of Russia and Austria, | 
might have heen finally overcome by the Turka. | 
Once more, however, an arrangement was made | 
with their persistent enemies, which lasted two | 
vears, when the war between Russia and Turkey, | 
destined to involve half of Europe, broke out. 
Meanwhile, however, Montenegro had under- 
gone an internal change of some importance. In 
April of 1854 the people finally rebelled against 
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the government of the Prince-Bishop, or Vladika. 
This was the period when, in the words of the 
late Emperor of Austria, “the whole world was 
turning foolish, and calling out for constitutions.” 
He accordingly granted a charter, by which Mon- 
tenegro ceased to be governed by a prelate, and 
became an ordinary statey.with a secular prince 
at its head. At the same epoch a Montenegrin 
code was drawn up and published. It has the 
advantage of not being elaborate, consisting, in- 
deed, of only sixteen octavo pages. One of its 
articles on the subject of national defense_sets 
forth that, “If any man behaves as a coward, he 
shall be deprived of his arms, and never again 
will he, as long as he lives, be allowed to bear 
them, or to receive any mark of respect. .A wom- 
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